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§ Iodern farm group with inside entrances to 
the buildines. Illustration shows them roofed 
with red i fulti-Shinales (4-in-1). 





Handsome roofs at low cost 


A handsome house and thrifty looking out-buildings 
are as much an asset to the farmer as a good suit of 
clothes is to the business man. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings enable you to have, at 
low cost, handsome and serviceable roofs on all the 
steep-roofed buildings around the farm—the house, 
garage, stables, sheds, pens, silos, etc. 


Everlastic Roofings are made in shingle form (both 
separate and in strips of four) and in rolls. They are 
made of high-grade materials and backed by the great 
Barrett Company with 60 years’ experience in the 
roofing business. 


Except the popular “‘Rubber’’ Roofing, they are all 
faced with a coating of crushed slate in natural color, 
red or green, making them not only ser- 
viceable and fire-resisting, but artistic 
enough for the finest home. All 

forms are economical to lay. 
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Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among ‘‘rubber’’ roofings. 
Famous for its durability. Made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and weather and 
insures dry, comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn. Combines real fire pro- 
tection with beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time than 
for wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Needs no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut into in- 
dividual shingles, 8x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year. Need no painting. 


Write for free booklets today. 
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Model chicken house and (at right) an up-to- : 
lastic 


date hog house, both covered with Ever 
*Rubber”’ Roofing. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.00, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persens pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offér holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ 





states donot know how many of their neigh- 

rs and friends take The Farm Journal. 

Our Folks live from Portland, Me., to Port- 

land, Ore.; from Garden Island, Minn., to Key 

West, Fla., and all the way in between. The 

following table shows how many copies circu- 
late in each state and section: 


Distribution of The Farm Journal 
December Issue, 1918 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


Qvesely 





A flank attack to recapture the hase of sup- 
ies. If your subscription exp 
your renewal come so quickly tha re will 
over the top at chock, yw things 
coming as a enor treat ee month 
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iO some people this is Miss 

Emma J.Gussmann but to 
Our Folks she is Aunt Har- 
riet. Miss Gussmann was born 
in Philadelphia and attended 
school here, but lived for many 
years in a farming commu- 
nity. For twenty-four years 
Aunt Harriet has been on the 
staff of The Farm Journal. 
With her extended knowledge and wide sym- 
pathy she has solved many difficulties for 
thousands of Our Folks. The Household De- 
partment is Miss Gussmann’s special work, 
and it is her ambition to make it of the 
greatest value to our girls and women. Miss 
Gussmann has traveled extensively, and al- 
ways keeps both eyes open for things that 
will interest and serve. 
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Isn’t the camera wonderful? On the picture 
page this month snap-shots are shown from 
India, Siberia, Germany, Scotland and the good 
old U.S. A. 
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If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


~~~ - 


It takes 250 helpers to get The Farm Journal 
written, set up, printed, mailed, and do the 
tremendous amount of detail work there is in 
connection with keeping a list of a million 
names in order. They are loyal, interested 
and know their work—just the kind of people 
you would take pride in, too. 


——— 


Our cover this month is by a new hand. It was 
made for us by a Boston girl, Helen Bell, the 
first cover we have had by a woman. Every 
one who has tried to find out whether or not 
his girl loves him, by pulling a daisy to pieces, 
will sympathize with the youthful lover who 
has had fate go against him. Even his faith- 
ful friend and companion shares his woe. 


—_——@——— 


That index of 40,000 articles which is kept 
here at the office to help Farm Journal folks 
has been working overtime lately. Many 
times you know the name of an article and do 
not know the advertiser or manufacturer. We 
can tell you where to find anything made in 
the United States. Of course, the first thing 
to do is to look through the advertising 
columns. If not there, write us, sending a 
stamp or postal for an answer. 


—_——_—_—.@—— 


Ever wonder what the letters and figures on 
the address label on your Farm Journal mean ? 
Many ask us. It is very simple when ex- 
plained. Suppose it reads: 





JOHN DOE 
14-H216 U2i 
R.D,f 

MOSCOW, KANS, 











The figure ‘‘14"" means that Moscow is on 
the P. O. railroad route No. 14. “H” means 
that your subscription was received between 
July, 1, 1917, and June 30, 1918. If received 
this last year, the letter would be “J ’’—next 


year “K,” ete. “216” means that your sub- 
scription was the 216th received after July 1. 
“U” stands for June and “21” for 1921—the 
date of expiration of your Sacuadee; De- 
cember 1921 would be “D21.” Very simple 
when you know. 
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Cattle have been one of the steadiest products a farmer sells 
on the market. Compare them with widely soaring potatoes 
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Cattle—the safest “crop’ 
on the farm 


The farmer who plants potatoes cannot tell you within 
30 per cent what he will get for the potatoes next fall. 


They may be worth $6 to $8 a barrel. He may not be 
able to sell them for $2.50 a barrel. 


But a farmer can tell within 10 or 15 per cent what he 
will get for his cattle. 


Why? It is because the cattle business has been made 
fairly steady. In spite of the uncontrollable flurries from 
week to week, you can be surer of what you'll get for your 
“cattle crop’”’ than you can for most of your other crops. 


Swift ©, Company has helped to steady the market for 
you by providing a wide outlet. Refrigerator cars supply 
every town and village in the far corners of the nation. 
We distribute meat where it brings the most money; we 
ship abroad when prices are better there; and we will pay 
you in cash all that your animals are worth in the form of 
meat and by-products. Swift @ Company’s profit last year 
(including by-products) was less than 2)4 cents on each 
dollar of sales, 


ee 







Isn’t that a low enough commission for a service that 
guarantees the highest possible price for livestock? 


Swift ©, Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Rheumatism Made a Fortune 
By THOMAS DREIER 


HIRTY odd years ago Milo C. 
([Mones, of Wisconsin, was the huski- 

est, healthiest, happiest sort of 
person. He planned to enter West Point 
and become an army engineer. He 
danced, played the piano, captained the 
baseball team, jumped—did whatever 
regular boys did in those days. 

The winter before he was to enter 
West Point he went to the local high 
school to brush up on some of his studies. 
He fell in love with his teacher and she 
caught it, too, and fell in love with him. 
Then they were married, the West Point 
dream disappearea, and the children 
came—one, two, three, just like that. 

When Jones was not farming he 
did surveying for the neighbors. 
One day in the fall he waded in a 
cold stream ten miles from home, 
didn’t change his socks, and be- 
cause he didn’t the whole current 
of his life was changed. The next 
day his toes tingled. The day after 
that his legs were stiff. Then 
came shooting pains; rheumatism 
had him and laid him on his back. 
He was like Robinson Crusoe on a 
desert island. His old life was 
gone. But he had his wife and 
young children to support. He 
could no longer work for them 
with his pain-tortured body. He 
therefore determined to work for 
them with his mind. 

For generations the Jones fam- 
ily had made sausage after a 
special Vermont recipe. They 
had always made more than they 
needed for themselves, and the 
extra supply, with real generosity, 
they had given away to the 
neighbors. 

Jones, casting about for a 
money-making idea, said: ‘‘ Let 
us continue to make this special 
Sausage for the neighbors, but let us 
charge for it instead of giving it away.”’ 
For more than thirty years they have 
done that very thing. Today Jones sells 
pretty close to a million dollars’ worth 
of his products. 

_Jones himself has never known health 
since that day of wet feet. Tortured 
and twisted by rheumatism, tested by 
trials that would have killed ordinary 
men, he has gone his way upward to 
financial and business success. Because 
his high standards he has raised the 
ndards of the people who raise pigs 





for him, and no man can estimate how 
many boys and girls have gone tocollege 
because of the market he provided for 
the products of Southern Wisconsin 
farms. He has been and still is a bene- 
factor. More than one poor family has 
found its grocery bills paid by some un- 
known person. Scattered over the 
country are young men who received and 
who still receive inspiration and courage 
from this man’s wonderful example. 
When a man suffering all his life as 
Jones has suffered can succeed in a small 
town, why should any healthy, husky, 
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“ Better get together, boys. You'll both starve without me” 


able-bodied person even entertain the 
thought of failure? If Jones succeeded 
with rheumatism, what can not another 
man do with perfect health ? 





Peter Tumbledown fully intended to take 
some of the Victory bonds, but his 
chimney, which had not been cleaned 
for years, was set on fire by burning 
waste paper on the hearth, and consider- 
able of the roof was destroyed. The 
money Peter intended for the bonds was 
needed for the new roof of the house. 













High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


' X 7 HEN Congress hastily adjourned 
some months ago without having 
repealed the daylight-saving law 

there was very general disappointment, 
and the grounds of opposition to the law 
have freely been stated, though they have 
not all been alike. For instance, my colored 
neighbor, whose observations I have oc- 
casionally embodied in this correspond- 
ence, takes the view that the change 
was a direct interference with God’s 
laws; and when I reminded him of 
Joshua who interfered with the course 
of the sun, he insisted that the two 
cases are entirely different ; and perhaps 
my neighbor is right about this matter. 
Of course, as the Editors have 
pointed out, the reasons for mak- 
ing the change are for the most 
part economic, though it is rather 
hard for my neighbor to see how 
anybody is benefited by the simple 
fiction of pretending it is five 
o’clock when it is only four. To 
be sure, a great many city folks 
are led to believe that country 
people universally quit work about 
four in the afternoon, and hie off to 
play golf, tennis, croquet or mum- 
ble-the-peg, or whatever other 
game they fancy. The impression 
may have gone so far that these 
rural pleasure-seekers are depicted 
in the movies, but we who are on 
the scene know better. Therefore, 
a great many farmers are asking : 
‘What profit is there in urging 
us to get up at four in the morn- 
ing when, perhaps, we are already 
rising at half-past three? Or of 
what avail is this hour filched from 
the morning and added to the 
afternoon when every moment is 
needed not for a holiday but to 
save the crops?’’ I am quite sure 
that it brings little joy to the 
housewife to have a lot of hungry men 
hanging around clamoring for their sup- 
per before she has washed the dinner 


‘dishes, for I take it that her share in the 


joys and benefits of the daylight-saving 
scheme is very small. 

Clerks and department store folks, by 
pinching off an early morning hour, can 
leave an hour earlier in the afternoon ; 
but they do not make up the needed hour 
of sleep of which they were robbed in 
the morning—a loss that will tell by the 
time the clock is turned back in the fall. 
My neighbor observes that this is an 
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economic problem that can not be solved 
by the mere turning of the hands of the 
clock. 

Many years ago I visited a neighbor 
quite early in the day and found the men 
folks already afield. The housewife who 
gave me this information added : ‘‘ You 
see, we are a very worked people.”’ I 
have thought of this expression many 
times since, as I have seen men and 
women toiling as though there were no 
time except the present moment. An 
American writer who had spent much 
time in England observed that the 
American always gives one the impres- 
sion of just going to the office, while 
the Englishman always gives the im- 
pression of just going home 
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had its advocates in this country. If it 
was a necessity only as a war measure 
here or abroad, that usefulness ceases 
with the ending of the war, like a great 
many other things, including the employ- 
ment of women in pursuits that natur- 
ally belong to men. It will take some 
time to bring about a complete readjust- 
ment, and, when it is completed, perhaps 
the daylight-saving scheme will be just 
as obsolete as the ‘‘blue glass’’ theory, 
or any of the other harmless follies of 
our age. 

In the meantime, those who are robbed 
of their precious forty morning winks 
will continue to berate Congress for not 
having repealed the obnoxious law. 





until you have found out what old-timers 
there think it is worth. 

You may not believe it, but some of 
those people you are envying so much 
have troubles that are harder to bear 
than your own. 

New Zealand with the combined area 
of the states of Illinois and New York 
has one-half as many sheep as the whole 
United States. 

If you are dissatisfied with your farm 
get a real-estate man to advertise it for 
sale. Then read the advertisement; it 
may make you better satisfied. 


Do you know that white sheep pro- 
duce more wool than black ones? Yes; 
it is because there are more 
of them. 











from the office. The average 
Americans, whether engaged 
indoors or out, ‘‘are a very 
worked people,’’ and this ac- 
counts for many of our dys- 
peptics and for men and wo- 
men who are hopeless invalids 
at fifty. Perhaps we are ad- 
ding to this national feverish 
unrest by interfering with the 
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The trouble with some peo- 
ple’s farming is that it is all 
side lines. Let’s never forget 
the main issue, and put first 
things first. 


If a young man puts away, 
at five per cent interest, ten 
cents out of every dollar he 








hands of the clock. I fancy 
that some of the grand- 


| Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


earns, he can live comfortably 
on the interest from his sav- 





father’s clocks hereabouts 
almost blush with shame 
when they are obliged to act 


JUNE it foretells a wet harvest, men 


sain. However, weather ex- 


ings by the time he is fifty 
years old. 
Humanity made more prog- 





the deceitful part. The effort 
to get something for nothing 
has never been successful, 
and never will be so long as a 
man is unable to lift himself 
over the fence by the straps 
of his boots. 

Shakespeare makes one of 
his characters say : ‘‘I wasted 
time and now doth time waste 
me.’’ Most of us are obliged 
to plead guilty to a like waste, 
and we come at length to a 
time when we feel the loss of 
the hours spent in folly or 
sheer idleness.. Since ‘‘ sleep 
knits up the raveled sleeve of 
care,’’ it is important that 
we have what is coming to 
us in this respect. ‘‘ Rise 
with the lark and with the 
lark to bed ’’ is a very good 
sentiment, but folks that 
quote it should see to it that 
they obey the last half of 
this ancient maxim. 

The labor agitation of our 
time centers largely about the 
contention for an eight-hour 
working day, and doubtless in 


\June marks the beginning of 
the wheat harvest. The first 
winter wheat is harvested about 
June 1 in the Southern states, 
from Texas to South Carolina, 
and harvest time moves north 
at the rate of about twenty 
miles a day, reaching Minne- 
sota about July 15. The spring 
wheat harvest begins about 
|July 20 in Northern Kansas 
{and August 20 in Northern 
| Minnesota, Kansas raises more 
|winter wheat than any other 
|state, and North Dakota the 
| most: spring wheat. 

There are so many proverbs 
about June weather that it is 
| hard to decide which to believe, 
|if any can be relied on. Some 
jof them have very opposite 
‘meanings. One says, ‘‘ A drip- 
| ping June brings all things in 
jtune,’’ while another says, 
‘*Calm weather in June sets 
|corn in tune.’’ ‘‘ June damp 
}and warm does not make the 
|farmer poor,’’ is another old 
jadage. ‘‘A leaky May and 
i. dry June, keep the puir man’s 
head abune (above),’’ says an 
lold Scotch proverb. Another 
‘old weather proverb says, ‘‘ If 
on the eighth of June it rain, 








com declare there is no reason | 
or basing weather predictions 
on the kind of weather on any 
certain day. Even the experts 
can forecast weather only a few 
days ahead; and how can the 
inexperienced hope to tell so 
far ahead as the time between 
June 8 and harvest time—ex- 
cept in the sections where har- 
vest time is June 8? Perhaps 
that is where the proverb origi- 
nated. 

June is the month when the 
sun is highest in the heavens. 
June brings the longest day and 
the shortest night. At Green-| 
wich, England, the day is 16. 5| 
hours long and the sun rises at} 
3.43 A. M. In the latitude of | 
Scotland there is a glow through 
the whole night. The Editor 
saw ladies in the streets of 
Edinburgh carrying parasols) 
at 8 P. M. 

This month is considered a 
lucky one for marriages. In 
olden times a girl had only to 
throw an egg over another per- 
son’s head to see the image of 
her future husband. Eggs are 
too much of a luxury now to 
use any but cold-storage eggs 





























for such a purpose. 





ress during the last century 
than during the previous 6,000 
years. The present century 
has already given us the aero- 
plane, abolished autocracy 
and destroyed militarism. 
What else has it in store 
for us? 


It is well worth while t to be 
very careful to adjust the ball 
and socket-joint of the mow- 
er and binder so that the fric- 
tion may not be too great. 
Nor should the nut be turned 
up so loosely that there will 
be too much play, which will 
soon spoil the shape of the 
socket. 


See 


Blue Language 
By WALT MASON 


The war has made us more 
profane, which gives my gen- 
tle soul a-pain. In olden times 
we used to swear when sick 
or burdened down with care; 
if in the darkness we arose, 
and on the door jamb broke a 
nose, we’d spring some red 





time the industrial world will 





hot parts of speech which 





come around to it. Mean- 

while, I question whether there is any 
real advantage in daylight saving to 
the men on the farms. When a man 
gets up at an unseemly hour in the 
morning and toils through the heat of 
the day he has little inclination to engage 
im sports of any kind. One whose day 
begins at four of the clock does not 
relish the coming of a new day, because 
he has not had sufficient sleep and rest, 
and he is not likely to be cheered by the 
reflection that he will have an hour 
coming to him in the afternoon when 
flies are at their worst. My neighbor 
observes that flies pay no particular 
attention to the new time. 

After all, men. are a good deal like 
sheep ; where one goes all must follow, 
whether or not there is any good reason 
for it, The daylight-saving scheme 
grew out of the war in Europe, ahd soon 





Farm Journal Says: 
Learn the luxury of doing good. 
He gives double who gives unasked. 
It is not always the fast farmer that 
gets there. 


Why worry about things that will soon 
be forgotten. 

Ring Lardner says that in the army 
bed and board mean the same thing. 

Some sheep on every farm will help 
pay for a bathroom in every farmhouse. 

It prevents hammer marks to place a 
piece of board on top of the wood that 
needs pounding. 

With the exception of the turkey, all 
our farm animals and poultry were im- 
ported from the Old World. 


Never buy a farm in a 9 strange locality 


made the weary’ welkin 
screech. But when no stern occasion 
called for language that would scorch 
and scald, our speech was soothing and 
refined, the output of the placid mind. 
But now we cuss the whole day long, 
and no one seems to think it wrong. 
The stories in our public prints are full 
of words of lurid tints, and e’en the 
pastors shock the pews, the sort of 
adjectives they use. Profanity was al- 
ways coarse ; and now it’s losing all its 
force, when it is sprung in constant 
flow—it lacks the pep of long ago. In 
war it may have. been all right, this 
damning everything in sight, for we 
were racked by dread and doubt, and 
cusswords seemed to-help.us out. But 
now that. peace is come again, let’s be 
polite and godly men, and quit this fool- 
ish, stupid stunt of — swear words 
to the front, 























Farm Land Values Will 


buy another one?’’ ‘‘ Will land 

values go down again or will they 
go still higher ?’’ These are the ques- 
tions many farmers are asking now; 
and the farmers that are able to see 
clearly into the future are the ones who 
will make the money. 

It is not possible to say what will 
happen to land values in every part of 
the United States, for land values are 
subject to different influences in differ- 
ent sections ; but itis a fairly safe guess 
that the value of land in most sections 
of the United States will never again, 
at least not in many years, go so low as 
they were before the war. 

In the corn belt, in the wheat-growing 
sections, and even in the diversified 
farming regions of farther east, land 
prices will remain high for a long time 
—ten or twenty years at least. 

Many people expect that in a year or 
two prices will go back to the level pre- 
vailing before the war. Thatis hardly 
possible. Ten dollar shoes, the $50 suit 
of clothes, the $7 hat, forty cent butter 
and eggs, $200 land, are here to stay for 
some time. 

Why? For two reasons: First, prices 
in general will be high for a long time 
because of conditions in the supply of 
money ; and, second, because farm prices 
will be the last to go down even when 
the general price level does decline. 


Why Prices Are High 


The main reason why prices are high is 
that there is a lot of money and much 
credit in the country and in the world. 
Prices in general are determined by the 
amount of money and credit on one 
hand, and the amount of business to be 
done on the other. Credit does business 
just as well as money. If the amount 
of business to be done—the amount of 
things to be bought—remains the same, 
an increase in the amount of money or 
the amount of credit increases prices ; 
and a decrease in the amount of money 
or credit lowers prices. 

One of the reasons for the high prices 
during the Civil war was the fact that 
there was so much money in the form of 


‘Shy: I sell my farm, or shall I 
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reenbacks, and so much credit in the 
orm of government bonds ; and one of 
the reasons for the low prices of the 
later eighties and early nineties was the 
scarcity of money. The gold production 
was falling off and money was scarce. 
Many of us remember those days. A 
dollar was a sight to draw a crowd. 
There is probably twice as much money 
and credit in the world now as there was 
before the Great War began ; and there 
are several million fewer people, and right 
now, less business to do. That means 
that there is more money and credit— 
twice as much—to do the business of the 
world, to buy the things of the world, 
than there was five years ago. It means 
that twice as much money will be used 
to do a given amount of business—buy 
a pound of butter or a coat ora pair of 
shoes or a farm. That is another way 
of saying that prices are high. If twice 
as much money is used to perform the 
business of buying a farm, it means that 
prices are twice as high. 


More Money Is in Circulation 


But where is this money? The gold money 
is largely stored away in the central 
banks of Europe and the United States ; 
but there is a tremendous amount of 
paper ‘money everywhere. Some Euro- 
pean states have more than twice as 
much money circulating as they had five 
years ago. It is paper money, to be 
sure, but it does business ; it buys farms 
or coats or shoes just as well as gold 
money, where it has not depreciated. 
Even where it is circulated at a discount 
it does business, and so has an effect on 
the amount of money used in business. 
The United States has a large supply of 
paper a too—not nearly so much 
as Europe, but more than before the 
war; and then we have much of Europe’s 
gold—$1,073,330,000 more than when the 
war began in August, 1914. The per 
capita circulation of money in the United 
States has increased. That means high 
prices. 

Where is the credit? In the Liberty 
bonds, largely. We had about $1,000, - 


Not Tumble 





000,000 of debt in 1913; now we have 
nearly $25,000, 000,000. 

How are these bonds used to buy 
things? The owner of a bond goes to 
the bank and gets a loan on the strength 
of his Liberty bond as security, and 
with this loan he buys a farm or a horse 
or a tractor or whatever he needs. His 
Liberty bond is used to do the business 
just as surely as if he had used that 
much money, and it has the same effect 
on prices. Many stores all over the coun- 
try accept Liberty bonds as cash. 

So the issuing of bonds is the cause of 
high prices. That is one reason why 
many people opposed the issue of so many 
bonds and borrowing so much money to 
finance the war, and wanted taxation 
instead. They knew that the issue of 
bonds meant high prices, just as cer- 
tainly as the issue of more money would. 


No Decrease for Some Time 


Now what is the chance that there will 
be less money or less Liberty bonds 
within the next few years? We may 
lose some of our gold money, for prob- 
ably Europe will get back some of her 
$1, 073,330,000 of gold—not immediately, 
but perhaps within a few years. There 
is not a very good chance for a decrease 
in the amount of paper money, though, 
for if the government were to try to 
reduce the amount of it, there would be 
an outcry from the cheap money advo- 
cates, just as after the Civil war. We 
still have some of the greenbacks that 
were issued during the Civil war, and 
likely shall have our present supply of 
paper money for some time. 

As to the war debt, we shall doubtless 
be slow getting it paid off. Perhaps it 
will take twenty-five years, perhaps 
fifty, and certainly it will not be done in 
less than ten years. 

So there is little chance of any great 
reduction in the amount of money or 
credit in less than ten years. Some re- 
duction there will be, but it will be slow 
and gradual, and to get back to pre-war 
conditions will take between ten and 
twenty-five years. That means that 
price reductions will be only very slow 
and gradual. [Continued on page 39] 


The Editors Will Go A-Traveling 


URING June, The Farm Journal 

editors will start on their 1919 cross- 
country trip to find out what some of 
Our Folks are doing. We only wish it 
were possible to visit every one of our 
million homes. 

As our map shows we are going to be 
real travelers, and expect to do more 
than 4,000 miles before getting back to 
the office. Our plans are to go west over 


a southern route, and return by way of 
Chicago and Buffalo. The party will 
include editors, a man with a camera, 
and advertising men, who hope to meet 
some of Our Folks, face to face, on each 
day’s run. 

aving Philadelphia on May 31, the 
party expects to get home again by July 
5. Gaposite the names of the overnight 
stopping points are the approximate 


dates for the party’s arrival, so our 
friends will know when to be looking 
out for a maroon-colored car bearing 
Pennsylvania license tags 62954. We 
always enjoy these long trips, and are 
certainly anticipating an unusually pleas- 
ant experience this year. Those of us 
who have to stay behind would be glad 
of a postal from those of Our Folks 
who may see or meet the travelers. 
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Curing a Farm of Rheumatism 


NE form of rheumatism causes 

swollen joints. I have seen many 

farms afflicted with this disease. 
The swellings consisted of too much work 
to do at certain seasons of the year, 
while at other seasons both men and 
horses were idle. 

This is an expensive disease. It costs 
money to feed a horse, whether he is at 
work or idle. Where the work is bunched 
it is also necessary to hire much of it 
done; if itis evenly distributed through- 
out the year the farm owner and his 
boys can do most or even all of 


we were in a good wheat region. The 
system did not work satisfactorily ; it 
made entirely too much work in April, 
May and June, and not enough the rest 
of the year. We had 128 acres of land 
avenake, but with eight horses we were 
never able to get it all planted in time. 
More than half our horses stood idle the 
greater portion of the year. Expenses 
ate up the profits. It also took a small 
army of hired men at certain seasons; 
but as we did not have work for these 
men at other times, we had to let them 


farming is such as to keep every one on 
the farm comfortably employed at all 
seasons of the year, without at any time 
having more work than the regular force 
can do, better results are obtained than 
where most of the work comes during 
short periods. This is more important 
in the case of horse labor than it is in 
the case of man labor. You can let a 
man go when you do not need him, 
though you may have trouble in getting 
a good man when you need him again ; 
but itis usually necessary to keep the 

year round as many horses as 





it. They thus earn whatever 
wages the farm pays, instead 
of paying these wages out to 
some one else. 

About the worst cases of 
swollen joints I know of are on 
cotton farms during the cotton- 
picking season. In many local- 
ities it is impossible to hire cot- 
ton pickers, hence the farm 


owner must keep on hand 
enough labor to do this work. 
This labor is less than half busy 


all the rest of the year, except 
for a short time in thinning 
cotton during late spring. This 








are needed at the busiest sea- 
son. When they are idle they 
are an expense for which there 
is no corresponding income. 
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Alfalfa in the Corn Belt. 


An Illinois reader wants to 
know what objection there is in 
his locality to a system of farm- 
ing in which about half the 
land is in alfalfa and the other 
half in corn. He thinks of 
adopting such a system, but is 
afraid of it because all: his 








makes the expense of produc- 
ing cotton much greater than 
it would be on a farm having 
productive work for its labor at all times. 

In those parts of the corn belt where 
more than half the land is in corn and 
most of the remainder in oats, this same 
trouble occurs. Corn and oats both re- 
quire much work from early spring until 
after July 1. Then there is an idle period 
of several months, during which the only 
work is threshing oats, which is usually 
done by special crews and takes only 
a day or two. In Western Illinois, on a 
farm which produced 174 acres of crops, 
the owner needed twelve horses during 
May and June. Six were enough in 
any other month, and only from two to 
four were used for at least five months 
of the year. It cost this man not less 
than $700 or $800 a year to feed idle 
horses. A rotation of corn, corn, wheat, 
wheat, hay, hay, was worked out for 
this farm ; it was found that it could be 
earried out with only four horses, and 
they would not be overworked at any 
season of the year. The saving in horse 
feed alone made a fair profit for the 
owner of-this farm. 

When I first began to study the expe- 
rience of farmers all over the country, 
I found that the hog men seemed to be 
making the easiest money. I therefore 
decided to make my farm a hog farm. It 
is in the corn belt, and hence well 
adapted to this type of farming. At 
that time I did not knowa great deal 
about farm management. My plan was 
to grow just those crops needed for the 
hogs, and thus keep more hogs than any 
one else had ever kept on a similar acre- 
age. I knew I was running considerable 
risk from hog cholera, but I thought I 
could keep this disease out. I would 
not take such a risk now. By strict 
quarantine we did keep cholera away, 
although our neighbors went through 
three sieges of it while we were keeping 
so many hogs. Perhaps we were a bit 
lucky, for others have found this method 
not reliable. 

I had not then learned that it may pay 

‘a farmer to grow wheat at a cost of 
$126.2 bushel.andsellit for.minety cents. 
a bushel. Strawesqut outowhest, although 
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horses. 





Even distribution of labor would displace some of these 
All are needed during the busiest season 


go and run the risk of getting others 
when they were needed. 

Meanwhile, I was studying the work 
of a large number of successful farmers 
in different parts of the country. It 
finally dawned on me what was the mat- 
ter with the system of farming I had plan- 
ned. The work was too much bunched 
at certain seasons. In other words, the 
farm had rheumatism. Its joints were 
badly swollen. I then went to work to 
plan a system of crops that would re- 
quire about the same number of horses 
at all times during the season for field 
work which, in Southern Missouri, is 
from about the middle of March to about 
the first of December. When I got 
through figuring I had a five-year rota- 
tion consisting of corn, corn, cowpeas, 
wheat, wheat. This gave such an even 
distribution of horse labor that four 
horses could easily do all the work on 
the farm, and were never overworked. 
But we kept five horses for safety. 
This change greatly reduced our ex- 
penses, and did not much reduce income. 

We could not keep so many hogs as 
before, but we now had about thirty- 
five acres of wheat to sell every year. 


‘We kept only as many hogs as we could 


feed properly under the new system. 
The work on wheat practically all came 
at times when there was little else to 
do, so the actual expense of growing 
this crop was small, if we leave interest 
and unpaid labor out of consideration. 

We sowed the cowpeas broadcast so 
as to avoid having to cultivate them 
when the corn needed attention. In addi- 
tion to the crops listed -above, we set 
aside one field for special crops for hog 
pasture, in which we grew sorghum, 
rape, sweet clover and the like. The 
new system was more profitable than 
the old, and was much less trouble to 
manage. 

One of the reasons why diversified 
farming pays in most parts of the coun- 
try is that several crops distribute labor 
more evenly than one crop; there are 
some-exceptions to this statement. Gen- 
erillly! speaiing|) when the systein of 
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neighbors who grow alfalfa say 
that fifteen acres of it aré all 
a two-man farm can handle in 
the corn belt. He asks : ‘‘ How about it.”’ 

Alfalfa first started in this country on 
the Pacific coast, where little corn or 
other summer tilled crop is grown. - It 
gradually worked its way eastward, 
reaching the western edge of the corn 
belt about 1894. There it stopped, and 
it took twenty years for it to get a real 
foothold in-the corn belt proper. .The 
reason is that the first cutting of alfalfa 
comes just at the time when the first 
cultivation of corn is in progress. This 
is the most critical time for corn, and 
few old-time corn men will neglect this 
crop for anything else. The new crop 
made practically no progress in its in- 
vasion of the corn belt, until farmers 
recognized the fact that the conflict with 
corn cultivation was responsible for the 
trouble. Then two distinct systems of 
handling alfalfa developed. oa 

The system found on the greater num- 
ber of farms that grow the new crop is 
to limit the acreage of alfalfa to about 
fifteen acres on a two-man farm. The 
corn cultivating crew can, with careful 
management, handle this acreage of al- 
falfa without seriously interfering with 
corn cultivation. When the acreage be- 
comes larger, either the corn or the 
alfalfa has to be neglected. ‘ 

The other system, found on only a few 
farms, but seemingly a very profitable 
one, is to devote about forty per cent of 
the farm to corn, forty per cent: to al- 
falfa, and twenty per cent to a spring 
grain cfop sown as a nurse crop for 
young alfalfa. The small grain crop is 
frequently omitted, leaving sixty per 
cent of the farm in alfalfa. When a 
field begins to run out, the alfalfa is 
plowed up and a new field seeded. 
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This system requires two separate — 


crews on the farm during the summer ~ 
season. One crew looks after the corn, © 
the other the alfalfa. ! 
trouble with the system is that the 
alfalfa crew has nothing to do in winter; 
the corn crew being sufficient to look 
after the stock and do other wint 
work. It-is thus necessary-to hire ane’ 
alfalfa’ havesting’ Grew avery BE 
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[How the Government Can Help Farmers 








vided for an agricultural college 
im each of the states, though some 
of these colleges were not established 
till many years later. At that time the 
idea was to help people ‘‘to grow two 
blades of grass where only one grew be- 
fore.’’. The man who did that, so the 
saying went, was doing more for his 
country than ‘‘the whole race of politi- 
cians put together.’” That was quite 
true, but it didn’t go far enough. 

Early agriculturists had no thought 
except to help people produce more than 
they had produced before. It was as- 
sumed that this was to the advantage 
of everybody. The question of whether 
farmers got a suitable reward for this 
increased production was not raised. 
Men were deceived by the fact that 
when one man does produce much more 
than others he profits by so doing. But 
if all increased their production similar- 
ly, or even if a considerable proportion 
of them. did this, prices would at once 
begin. to fall, an e would find 
something the matter with that ‘‘Good 
Living and 10% ’’ we have referred to 
so many times in these pages. Often 
a large crop sells for less than a small 
one. 

It is only during the past twenty years 
that scientists have begum to see that it 
is their duty to work on problems other 
than those of production. We would 
not have them neglect.such problems as 
how to get larger yields; how to get 
more milk from each cow ; how to pro- 
duce more and better fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Such investigations have been of 
great benefit both to country and city 
people: But the time has come when 
the attractionsof city life, and the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth in city in- 
dustries, have made it necessary for 
farming to be as Digg as other 
employments in order to keep enough 
people on the farm to feed our ever- 
growing cities. That we can still feed 
ourselves and have a big surplus to send 
to other countries when prices are high 
enough to make it profitable to do so has 
been proved since the war began. Last 
year, with a shortage estimated at 2,- 
500,000 farm workers, we produced near- 
ly thirteen per cent more acres of crops 
than we did in 1910. This year we ex- 
pect to send a surplus of 20,000,000 tons 
of food to Euro Good prices, added 
to patriotic endeavor, have made this 
possible 


“A Good Living and 10%’’ Necessary 


Not only is it to the advantage of the 
nation for farmers to make ‘A Good 
Living and 10%,’’ thus insuring abun- 
dant production, but it is a matter of sim- 
ple justice. Wesee a great deal in the 
pers: about workmen’s wages. The 
tment of Labor has announced 
that every effort will be made to keep 
wages at their present level. The gov- 
ernment is very solicitous about the wel- 
fare of organized labor, and it is right 
thatit should be so, But should it not 
also: be just as solicitous about the wel- 
fare of farmers?.. Why not attempt to 
keep the prices of what farmers have to 
at. their present levels, in order that 
armers, too, may make wages. 
The trouble is that during the settle- 
ment of the West, when production was 
increasing at a greater rate than popu- 
lation, we got used to seeing farm pro- 
duce sell at  ridi Ww prices. 


Ppeevided tor a years ago Congress 


New that farmers, for a first. time 
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why butter does not sell for thirty cents 
a.pound and eggs for twenty cents a 
dozen, or if ne * will ever sell at such 
prices again. e may as well accept 
the fact that if they do sell at such 


‘prices again farmers will stop producing 


them. It can not be done under present 
conditions. 

The government. has already done 
much to help produce cheap food, and 
should continue to do so. But what can 
it do to help farmers get ‘‘ A Good Liv- 
ing and 10%’’? There aremany things 
it can do. 


Cost of Production Must Be Known 


In the first place it can find out how 
much it costs to produce all kinds of 
farm produce. hen producers know 
that,: they will know how much to ask 
for what they have to sell. Not that 
they will as t such prices ; but 
when prices fall below the cost of pro- 
duction we will know that production is 
ahead of demand.. When farmers be- 
come properly organized, which will be 
in the near future, they ean spend a lit- 
tle money papery sr Pome that are 
too plentiful, and-in way stimulate 
consumption. That will help to raise 
prices to the point of tagain. The 
orange growers of California did just 
that a ae eS eee ore 
producing more oranges than could 
sold at a fair price.’ Where it is not 
feasible to stimulate ion in this 
way, fewer acres can be next 
year. This will also bring 


again. ean also — 
made in getting at cost of production 
will show where production methods 
need improvement, and improvements 
ean be made. 

No kind of work ever done by the gov- 
ernment gi more information t 
how ‘to pen production than farm 
management surveys. They show the 
most efficient cropping systems ; what 
acreage of each crop brings best results; 
what kind of live stock is most profita- 
ble under given conditions, and also how 
much of such stock farmers should keep. 
They show the methods that give the 
largest acre yields, and show just how 
much a given increase in yield adds to 
the grower’s profits. They show what 
kind of farming pays best. Where one 
of these surveys has been made, county 
agents are no longer in doubt as to what 
they should tell farmers to do. They 
can advise on the basis of successful 
practise in theirown community. These 
surveys should be greatly extended, and 
should cover every distinct agricultural 
section of the country every few years. 
This kind of work will help farmers to 
earn ‘‘ A Good Living and 10%.’’ 


Distribution Needs Investigation 


The claim is made that it costs about 
twice as much to get farm products 
from the farm to the consumer’s table as 
it does to grow them on the farm. We 
do not know what the facts in this mat- 
ter are, but we do know that when 
wheat sold for ninety cents a bushel at 
the farm and a pound loaf of bread sold 
for five cents, farmers got twenty-seven 
cents out of the consumer’s dollar, and 
this takes no account of the milling by- 
products that sell for stock feed. Last 

ear potato growers got an average of 
11 a hundred pounds for potatoes 
while consumers paid an average of 
$3.08. -In-this case potato growers got 
thirty-six. cents out.of the consumer’s 
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consumer for less than this. We believe, 
however, that if the whole matter of 
distribution were looked into there would 
be found a lot of unnecessary expenses, 
and perhaps some unrighteous profits— 
unrighteous because they do not. repre- 
sent merely fair pay for a necessary 
service well done. 

It is no simple matter to get the gov- 
ernment, both state and national, to look 
into these things and give the public the 
results of their investigations. Some 
powerful organizations of middlemen 
object to having their business examined 
by the government. But this is all the 
more reason why the examination should 
be made; if the business is efficiently 
conducted, and the profits made are 
reasonable, no one will criticise. The 
American people are fair minded. They 
are willing that every one who renders 
a real service should receive a reason- 
able reward. Let us know the facts; 
they can do no harm and may do much 
good. The prencamens already has the 
machinery for making detailed studies 
of the whole question of middlemen’s 
methods and profits; it should use this 
mime a | for the benefit of the whole 
ne f the cost of distribution can 

reduced it should result in chea 
food for workers in the cities, and that 
without interfering with ‘‘ A Good Liv- 
ing and 10% ’’ on the farm. 

nvestigations of methods and cost of 
distributing milk in several cities are 
said to have shown very great ineffi- 
ciency and much unnecessary cost, but 
the results have not been published. It 
is hardly worth while to make such stud- 
ies unless the public is to be given the 
benefit of them. 


Mapping Soil Types Is Importart 


Another important piece of work the 
government is doing is that of mapping 
the different soil types. Many people 
do not know how important this work is. 
Soils differ so much that when a man 
moves to a new region he has to learn 
over again the details of soil manage- 
ment. I know of cases where people 
have lost all they had because they 
planted fruit trees on the wrong kind of 
soil, while other soil in the sar * neigh- 
borhood grew excellent fruit. I have 
known real estate promoters to sell piles 
of sand to city people who were under 
the impression they were buying good 
farm land. Often people on sandy lands 
follow with disastrous results the same 
methods as their more fortunate neigh- 
bors whose land is a good silt loam. 
Thousands of people have wasted their 
money trying to grow alfalfa on soil 
poorly adapted to it, merely because 
others near-by did grow it successfully 
on soil of quite a different kind. 

If we knew the extent and distribution 
of every soil type, we could then find out 
what crops are adapted to each, and 
what methods of soil management are 
used by the most successful people on 
each type. Wecould then give intelli- 
gent advice on the basis of successful 

ractise. This can not be done on a 
arge scale until the soil types have been 
accurately mapped. 

The fertilizer problem is the worst 

uzzle we have to.deal with in farming. 
Different soils require different amounts 
of the various fertilizer ingredients. 
Some require much nitrogen;. others 
need only phosphoric acid ; still others 
lack potash ; many soils, though not all 
need lime. If the soil og esta all 
mapped, then when we | ‘a faet 
about on.eneiaran-we soul 
Jheskeniwe dimews® lodeud se 
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Amend the Daylight-Saving Law 


T seems likely Congress will not repeal the daylight-saving 
law for 1919. The law is in force, the cities and towns like 
it and they have a majority of votes in Congress. Had Con- 


gress but stated in the law that 
farmers may regulate their own 
hours, and that milk trains should be 
run at a time that suited a majority 
of their patrons, dissatisfaction with 
the law would largely disappear. 
We urge Congress to amend the law 
this summer to make this legal. Of 
course, farmers can work when they 
please, but it would help them with 
their hired help if they had the sanc- 
tion of the law to fix their own time. 

The remedy for the tangle lies with 
each neighborhood. If a group of 
farmers agrees to start work at the 
old time, and keep on working by 
the old time, they can do it. If milk 
trains do not run to suit, appoint 
committees of shippers and change 
them. This ought not to be hard. 

Over in Canada they are having a 
great mix-up. Parliament voted 
against moving the clocks ahead. 
Nevertheless, the railways and cities 
moved them ahead. So time in 
Canada is both fast and slow. 

Lots of communities used to run 
three different times—two kinds of 
railroad time and sun time. There 
is no reason why we should not 
have town time and country time, 
and thus suit town and country. 


The Business Outlook 


OLLOWING the Civil war there 
was no sudden slump in prices. 
Business rapidly regained its normal 
volume, and even became more ac- 
tive than normal, following a period 
during which every one was expect- 
ing a slump that did not occur. 
With our building program several 
years behind time, with our old farm 
machinery worn to the point where 
it must soon go to the scrap pile, 
with the demand for automobiles far 
in excess of the supply, with manu- 
facturing in nearly all lines not up 
to actual needs, with wages high and 
buying power at its maximum, it is 
difficult to see how business can long 
delay resumption at a rate above 
normal. 


The Cost of Production 


VERY one must admit the fair- 

ness of our contention that 
farmers are entitled to ‘‘A Good 
Living and 10% ’’—five per cent in- 
terest on investment and five per 
cent as wages for labor and manage- 
ment. To get this farmers must 
get prices for their products that 
allow a fair profit. above cost of 


a farmer 


public. 


























N responsé to numerous requests from Our 

Folks made from time to time, extending 
over a period of forty years, that | publish my 
picture in the paper, I at last surrender, as 
will be observed. The above is from a recent 
photograph, and is, of course, considered one 
of the best I have had taken: I have always 
given Our Folks my best, and so am following 
a long-established rule. 

] may say without fear of contradiction, by 
way of an autobiography, which, besides the 
portrait, has been called for, that I was born in 
the year 1840, and voted for Abraham Lincoln 
in 1864. I am an optimist; | never had the 
blues, except on rare occasions, then they were 
of a light shade of blue—sky blue. My father 
and mother were farmers and land-holders, 
and each generation of our ancestors, without 
a break, clear back to Cromwell's time, on 
both sides of the house, were tillers of the soil. 
"Tis in the blood. Likewise, they were peace- 
able Quakers, as | am now, but ready to fight 
for causes they deemed righteous. Most of 
them have been reformers, 

I have the best wife in the world. We had 
our Golden Wedding Anniversary over two 
years ago. We have both enjoyed good health 
and do so now. We have been blessed with 
three daughters who help to make our home 
a happy one. We all strive to make the people 
around us happy, and the world better t 
we live in it. 1 spend’ the forenoons at the 
<a and the afternoons out-of-doors 
—busy. 

Kind regards and good wishes to all Our 


Folks. 








only to know what it costs him to produce a thing. Nothing 
short of authoritative figures will do, and these must be 
obtained by state and governmental authorities. Only results 
arrived at in this way will command the respeet of the genera! 
The necessity for widespread study of cost is shown 


by a recent attempt of Food Ad- 
ministration officials to use a eorn- 
belt formula in determining the 
proper price of milk in Western 
Washington. Corn is not grown in 
that section. Hence this formula will 
not work there. What is needed is 
a formula for each distinct agricul- 
tural region. 

It is the duty of every agricul- 
tural college in the country to get 
busy determining the cost of pro- 
ducing all the important farm prod- 
ucts of their respective states, and 
it is the duty of the national De- 
partment of Agriculture to give 
institutions all the assistance in men 
and money needed for this important 
work. 


Some Horses Are Left 


N the present great campaign for 
smooth, hard roads for automo- 
biles, road engineers and communi- 
ties must remember that there are 


thousands of horses still in use. Im-. 


proved roads are so slippery in wet 
weather or sleet that horses can not 
keep their feet. The hard roads are 
hard on hoofs as well. 

All plans for improved highways 
should provide for the construction 
of a roadway eight feet wide, on 
each side of roads thirty-six feet or 
more wide, to be built of rough ma- 
terial and at a grade suitable for the 
use of the horse. The middle por- 
tion of the road is to be reserved 
exclusively for machines. On roads 
twenty-seven to thirty-six feet wide 
a single roadway on one side of the 
road should be for horse travel 
exclusively. 


Crowding the Band Wagon 


HE cause of Woman Suffrage is 

forging ahead with astonishing 
rapidity. Out of forty-eight states 
women now have some form of suf- 
frage in thirty-nine. In fifteen 
states they have full suffrage, and 
in twelve additional ones they may 
vote for President and for Congress- 
men.. In the last three months, eight 
states have granted Presidential 
suffrage —lowa, Indiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Vermont, Missouri,'Wis- 
consin and Tennessee. The Susan 
B. Anthony constitutional amend- 
ment will be put through both 
Houses of Congress before the sum- 
mer is over; and candidates for 
President in all political parties will 
hereafter dance to: ‘‘Votes for 
Women’’ music. The Band Wagon 
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It’s a joy in early morn to see 
The growing corn and oats, 
And to hear the crowing rooster 
And the grunting of the shotes ; 
And to fancy in the coming fall, 
Without the least mistakes, 
The shotes will turn to sausage 
And the corn to griddle-cakes. 


ERRIES intended for shipment 
should not be picked when they 
are wet with dew or rain. 


When the ‘‘ June drop’’ is over, and 
before the pits harden, is the right time 
to thin peaches on trees that are heavily 
laden. 


Deep cultivation in the orchard may 
do more harm than good. Three inches 
is deep enough around trees—once in 
two weeks. 


No grain crops should be grown in the 
orchard. It doesn’t pay. Cultivated crops 
may do while the trees are young and 
their roots do not need all the space; 
but that time is soon over, and then the 
trees should reign supreme. 


Cultivate the new strawberry bed and 
the bush fruits about once in ten days. 
But shallow, please! Surplus suckers 
in blackberry or red raspberry patches 
should be treated just like weeds ; don’t 
let the rows get too wide nor too thick. 


One of Our Folks in Kentucky bought 
a small thresher outfit last spring, and 
saved enough money to pay for it by 
using it to thresh his own wheat crop. 
He afterward made an additional $1,000 
by threshing his neighbors’ crops. A. 7. 

Curing timothy : Cut timothy just as 
the bloom is falling. If the crop is not 
too heavy and rank, cut as soon as the 
dew is off, let it cure a few hours, rake 
into windrows, and haul to the barn the 
same day. If the crop is rank, cut it in 
the afternoon; it will wilt some during 
the night and dew will not hurt it. Next 
day’s sun will dry it in a few hours, 
when it can be raked into windrows; 
haul it to the barn in the early afternoon. 


The residents of West Haddonfield, 
N. J., were for years pestered and tor- 
mented by mosquitoes which propagated 
in stagnant pools along the railroad. It 
was practically impossible to drain these, 
and so it was decided to sink the water 
into the ground. A heavy charge of dy- 
namite was sunk and discharged about 
twenty feet under the surface. This 
caused the pools to disappear in short 
order, and no water has accumulated 
since. It might help other infested places 
if the above method was tried. 

Curing clover: Cut clover hay when 
about half the blossoms are brown. Cut 
it as soon as the dew is off in the morn- 
ing. At noon shake out the bunches, 
rake into windrows before evening dew 


‘gets on it, and let it lie until next day. 


Next day shake out the hay as soon as 


. the dew is off. You ought to be ready 


Topics in Season 


to haul, on a hot day, by eleven o’clock, 
or certainly after dinner, no matter 
whether you have ten loads or enough 
to haul with an engine, as shown above. 
It spoils clover hay to get too dry. It 
should never be put into the barn when 
wet with rain or dew; but a little sap 
won’t hurt it. 

June-pruned trees are more likely to 
set fruit than if pruned in spring or 
winter ; also wounds made in June heal 
more quickly than when made in early 
spring. On the other hand, it is a fact 
that most farmers and orchardists are 
too busy in June with other work to 
attend to pruning ; also it is more diffi- 
cult to prune in June, because the leaves 
cover the trees and interfere more or 
less with rapid, easy work. It is alsoa 
fact that no one rule will apply to all 
cases. If a farmer or fruit grower wants 
wood growth on a young orchard or on 
young shade trees, he will get it most 
quickly by doing his pruning in early 
spring; whereas, if he merely wants to 
promote the formation of fruit-buds, he 
will find that June pruning is best. So, 
looking at the question in a large way, 
there are two ‘‘best times’’ to prune 
trees—depending upon the object sought, 
the age of the trees, and convenience in 
doing the work. 





Life of Wooden Posts 


HILE various kinds of timber differ 
in degree of durability when used as 
fence-posts, those made from the same 
species of tree may also show marked 
differences in this regard. The rapidity 
of growth of the tree, and the position 
which the post had in the tree, determine 
the length of the life of a fence-post. 
Osage orange posts last longest in the 
soil, while yellow locust and red cedar 
come next. Considerably below these 
are mulberry, and then white cedar and 
catalpa. Chestnut, oak and black ash 
follow in the order named. Honey locust, 
sassafras, black and white walnuts and 
elm posts are inferior in durability. 
Posts from rapidly growing trees decay 
quickly. The wood at the center of the 
tree is not so durable as the more recent 
heartwood just beneath the sapwood. 
Trees tend to decay at the heart first. 
The idea that a post should be set in the 
ground in an inverted position from the 
way it grew in the tree is not borne out: 


—<-— 


Control of Peach Borers 


EWLY-SET peach trees are not 

readily attacked by borers if the 
old, infected trees are cut out and burned. 
For orchards which have been planted a 
year or more, it is necessary to cut the 
borers out twice a year with a sharp 
knife—in November and during the early 
part of June. This prevents the grubs 
from extending their burrows which 
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sometimes girdle and kill the trees. It 
also prevents the development of the 
life cycle of the borer which, if undis- 
turbed, allows the moth to lay from 300 
to 650 eggs. 

Mounding the trees with from six to 
eight inches of earth helps to keep a 
large number of borers from getting 
into the roots. This mound should be 
hoed away from the tree one or two 
days before worming, so that the borers 
may be located by the exuding gum. 
The cuts made into the trunks and roots 
of the tree should be with the grain of 
the wood and wedge-shaped to facilitate 
healing. Sprays, repellent washes and 
poison coatings are unsatisfactory to 
use in combating the borer, and some- 
times are injurious to the peach trees. 





How To Figure Lumber 


LLlumbermen and carpenters talk in 
terms of board feet. A board foot is 
a piece of timber 12 x 12 inches and one 
inch thick. This means that a block 
of timber twelve inches square contains 
twelve board feet. To find the number 
of board feet in a piece of timber, follow 
this simple rule: Multiply the end di- 
mensions together, divide by twelve and 
then multiply by the length of the piece 
in feet. 

In buying lumber to cover floors, ceil- 
ings, walls, etc., it must be remembered, 
however, that 100 feet of |lumber will 
not cover 100 feet of surface. It is neces- 
sary to allow for lapping and matching. 
The amount to allow differs with the 
various kinds of stock, as follows: To .- 
four-inch flooring add thirty-three per 
cent; to six-inch flooring add twenty 
per cent; to horizontal sheathing add 
twenty per cent; to diagonal sheathing 
add twenty-five per cent ; to ceiling add 
thirty-three per cent; to lapsiding add 
thirty-three per cent. FP, TF. &. 
[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 





T has come to our attention that some 

of Our Folks who want to buy some 
pure-bred live stock are being fooled by 
men who buy up culls in live-stock sec- 
tions and sell them in other sections 
as purebreds. They say: ‘‘This is a 
well-bred animal ; it is entitled to regis- 
tration, but is not registered ; her sire’s 
papers were burned when we lost our 
barn.’’ When Our Folks want to secure 
animals for breeding stock, let them go 
to some breeder who is known to be 
straight, and who is breeding good blood- 
lines and animals that are suited for 
your section. When you want to know 
of a live-stock breeder’s standing, ask 
your county agent. He should know. - 
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Gaining 6,300 Miles 


By Proper Inflation 


ONG before they had delivered the mileages 

everyone expects from Goodyears, two tires 
ona heavy eight-cytinder car blew out. The car- 
owner, Mr. Ralph Booth, took them to a Goodyear 
Service Station near his office on West 27th 
Street, New York. The Service Station Dealer 
examined them, asked Mr. Booth to what pres- 
sures they had been inflated, and then proved 
that according to the inflation charts the tires 
should have carried at least fifteen pounds more 
air. Mr. Booth wasn’t quite convinced, but he 
put on two new Goodyears and kept them prop- 
erly inflated. These tires have already given 6,300 
MORE miles than the under-inflated ones and 
look good for as many more. Ask your Goodyear 
Service Station, or write to Akron, for Lesson 
3. of the Goodyear Conservation Course—telling 
how to gain mileage by proper inflation. 


aprpemen gee pond eget pan shortens by thou- 
sands of miles the life of the best of tires. 


Without proper air-support the tire walls 
have to bend and flex sharply and constantly. 


The extreme bending and flexing of side- 
walls without sufficient air-support gener- 
ates excessive heat at the flexing points. 


This heat acts on the rubber in and between 
the plies, making it lifeless and brittle. 
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The plies separate on the shoulder of the 
tire, and from chafing against each other 
soon lose their strength. 


Then the inner plies, which are most quickly 
affected, are fractured—the tube is pinched 
between the rough edges of the break, and a 
blow-out follows. 


N certain cases, however, where the dam- 

age is not too great and the weakened 
fabric carcass has not actually broken, 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers find that 
by applying a Goodyear Reliner the tire can 
be made to deliver a thousand and more ad- 
ditional miles. 


But consistent attention to proper inflation 
would save many thousands—at no expense 
whatever. 


Find out just what pressures your tires 
should carry by asking your Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station—or by sending to Akron—for 
Lesson 3 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course. 
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Cutting Haying Costs i 
By EARLE W. GAGE ee 


Tedders, loaders, stackers, sweep-rakes, slings, hay-forks and other labor- 
saving and time-saving equipment make haying less costly 
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HOSE who make ha: must employ 

only the best methods of handling 

the crop, if they are to get it into 
the barns in good condition. Up-to-date 
machinery and equipment will cut down 
the haying costs, and make less extra 
help necessary. 

The delivery-rake and hay-loader en- 
able two men to do the work of from 
four to six men on the larger farms. 
The sweep-rake, long familiar to ex- 
tensive hay growers, is used on many 
smaller farms where hand pitching has 
been the custom heretofore. 

The-aim should be to cut down in one 
day al’ the hay possible to handle the 
following day. This insures splendid 
curing in good hay weather, and per- 
mits the men to get into the field early 
in the morning, since the stalks have 
been given time to wilt, and the dew 
soon evaporates under the warm, morn- 
ing sun: By mid-afternoon all the hay 
that is down can be stored away in the 
mow-or stack in good shape. 


De Away with Pitching 


Pitching must be done away with as 
mueh as possible. Pitching not only de- 
mands more hands, but is drudgery which 
drives men away from farm labor. By 
using a good hay-fork, capable of hand- 
ling 500 to 1,000 ds of hay at a 
load, the hay may be carried to the far 
end of the mow with the least possible 
exertion. A boy or girl can drive the 
horse-on the pulley rope, thus saving an 
extra hand. A man on the wagon and 
one im the mow can do the other work. 

The tools should be put into good shape 
before haying is started, so that there 
will be no loss of time waiting for re- 
pairs or grinding of sickles. A well- 
managed farm has the grinder ready for 
any emergency, and extra sections to 
replace those broken. These little things 
make haying a pleasure, and lessen the 
cost-ef haying. 

The sweep-rake effects a fifty per-cent 
ae It saves the hard work of 
pitehing and makes it possible to handle 
more hay in less time. Two men piteh- 
ing om a wagon and one man loading can 
not haul more than eight tons of hay in 
an afternoon, A two-man crew in the 
same length of time, using the sweep- 





rake and four horses, with a haul of one- 
fourth mile to barn or stack, can haul 
sixteen tons of hay in an afternoon. 
The rake works well on side-hill mead- 
ows, except where there are hummocks ; 
the long teeth will catch in these and 
cause trouble. Even ground is essential 
for best results. 

Not only does the sweep-rake do away 
with h labor in getting the hay from 
field to barn or stack,. but it does the 
work quicker and more economically. 
That is a big item ‘in haying, especially 
when extra labor is hard to get. A farm 
boy in his teens will delight in driving a 
team on the sweep-rake, and can handle 
more hay than a man pitching by hand. 


Sweep-Rakes Are Labor-Savers 
With the sweep-rake hay is gathered 


‘direct from the swath and hauled to the 


place desired, should a storm threaten. 
However, it is considered best to rake 
the hay into windrows and then run the 
sweep-rake under these, until a load of 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds has been swept 
on to it. The size of the load varies 
according to the power of the team and 
the kind of ground over which the hay 
must be hauled. 

There are two types of rakes, those 
with wheels, as shown at the left below, 
which are by far the best, and those 
without wheels, which ride on the frame 
and which are harder for the team to 
draw. 

By using the sling supposed to be used 
with the rake, no hse ws need be done 
at the barn or stack. This sling consists 
of a rope net made in two sections, 
which are fastened together with a trip 
fastener.. The net is spread out om the 

ound or barn floor. The load hauled 

irectly above it, the teeth of the rake 
dropped and the rake backed out from 
under the load, automatically dropping 
the hay into the rope net. The ends of 
the sling are fastened to the rope used 
to draw the hay into the mow, and in 
this manner the entire load is hauled 
into the mow at one operation. In 
stacking hay the swivel-stacker shown 
above is used. 

The hay-loader is a valuable piece of 
haying machinery; its saving in labor 
cost is considerable, especially where 


labor is scarce and high. One reason why 
loaders are not used more generally is 
because there is an opinion that the man 
on the wagon must work very hard while 
the load is being put on. However, by 
exchanging hands, or using two men to 
load after the loader, that difficulty is 
overcome, as shown by this plan used 
on an lowa farm to harvest the hay 
from 120 acres: 


A Successful Haying Plan 


The crew consists of seven men, three 
boys and ten horses. One six-foot mower 
starts between eight and nine:o’cloek in 
the morning, after the dew is off, and 
runs all day every day, mowing daily 
about twelve acres. When the yield is 
two tons an acre, one mower will cut 
enough to keep the hauling crew busy 
all day. If the yield is one and a half 
tons am acre, a second mower is used 
for half a day. 

The hay is tedded after being in the 
swath one-half day, and raked with a 
side-delivery rake the next day after 
being mowed. One man anda team do 
the tedding and raking. When the crop 
is heavy, the side-delivery rake is used 
to turn the windrows: over an hour or 
two before the hay is hauled, so that 
the bottom of the windrow will be 
sufficiently cured. 


Boys. Do Driving 


Two teams: and three wagons are used 
for hauling hay tothe barn. Two boys 
are used. to drive while loads are being 
put on. Two men work together loading 
the hay. 

When the load reaches the barn it is 
left standing and the team returns to 
the field at once with an extra empty 
wagon. A boy is used for driving the 
team hoisting hay into the barn. Two 
men mow away the hay and one man 
remains at the barn all of the time to 
stick the hay-fork while unloading. 

The hauling crew start work at seven- 
thirty o’clock in the morning and work 
ten hours. This crew will average about 
twenty-five tons of hay a day. This 
method of making hay can be used to 
advantage on farms where the haul is 
not excessive, and where seventy-five 
or more acres of hay are grown. 
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Sweeprakes carry 1,000 pouinds“of hity at's toil - 














Hay-loaders: work to best advantage on level ground 
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investment ?”’ I asked. 

Arthur Adams set down his oil- 
ean, wiped his hands on a bit of waste 
and turned to me with a broad smile. 
*“Good investment? I should say so! 
It doesn’t cost me a cent to operate, and 
I can get all my hauling done free. Be- 
sides, I make—but get aboard and I’!l 
tell you all about it as we drive down to 
Busbkill.’’ 

For a few moments his whole atten- 
tion was —— to shifting gears and 
twisting the steering- wheel, as we 
started out, but presently we were out 
on the broad, smooth road, coasting 
smoothly down toward the valley of the 
Delaware. 

**Now, I’ve a chance to talk—if you 
want to hear me,’’ he said. 

‘*Go ahead ; tell me the whole story. 
Cur Folks will be interested, I’m sure,’’ 
I answered. 

‘* Well, I found I could get good prices 
for my produce delivered at the railroad; 
but here I was, up on the mountain, with 
the nearest station eighteen miles away. 
I tried hauling by team, but it was an 
all-day job ; when I figured in my own 
time, the cost of feeding the horses, 
and the overhead—that is, interest and 
insurance on horses, wagons, stable, 
etc.—I found I was rage Ag x money 
on every trip I made. I bought a 
two-ton truck with a speed of eighteen 
miles an hour. Now I can make from 
three to four round trips a day.’’ 

‘* But how about the overhead on your 
truck ?’’ 

“‘That’s the beauty of it; I make 
that much and a lot more by hauling for 
the neighbors. You see, there’s always 
a lot of freight at Bushkill consigned to 
farmers up here—fertilizer, seed, gro- 
ceries, building material, farm machinery 
and so on. I carry this on my return 


ms Times you find your truck a good 


trip, delivering it directly to the various 
farms ; I seldom have any difficulty in 
getting a full load. Of course, it took a 
little time to work up the business ; but 
when people along the route and the 
local merchants learned that they could 
get their goods delivered without delay, 
the carrying trade began to boom.”’ 

‘Then you haul this freight in one 
direction only ?’’ I asked. 

**No; often I make extra trips to carry 
my neighbors’ farm produce to market. 
There are lots of days, you know, when 
I can’t work on the farm because of bad 
weather or some other reason, and so | 
find plenty of chances to do this hauling 
without interfering with my farming. 
Sometimes a farm-hand drives the truck, 
and sometimes I do it; we manage to 
keep it out on the road, earning money, 
a pretty big part of the time during 
the year.’’ 

‘*That surely is a good idea—you’re 
making the truck earn its living !’’ I 
cried, enthusiastically. ‘‘ It seems to me 
lots of other farmers would do the same 
thing. But don’t you have to charge 
pretty high rates ?’’ 

**Not at all. Along the river road 
where there are no hills I charge fifteen 
cents a hundred pounds for the twelve 
miles ; when I hit the steep up-grade of 
the mountainside I have to make it much 
heavier—thirty cents a hundred for 
about eight miles. I’ve figured it all 
out, and find I can make a fair profit at 
these rates, over and above all my ex- 
penses of every sort; and the folks 
along the route are mighty glad to pay 
this tariff. Suppose a man near my 
home wants a 100-pound sack of feed 
from Bushkill; I deliver it to him for 
forty-five cents. If he had to drive his 
own car or truck that distance, making 
a special round trip, the gasoline alone 
would cost more than fifty cents, to say 





nothing of his own lost time, wear and 
tear on car, damage to tires and so on. 
Since I average at least half a load (one 
ton) each return trip, I take in $4.50 
anyway ; that covers all expenses for 
the round trip, besides leaving me with 
a fair profit. Of course, I’m not makin 
war-wages ; but 1am making ‘A Good 
Living and 10%.’”’ 





Trucks Haul Bigger Loads 


fe average wagon load of wheat for 
the United States as a whole was 
fifty-five bushels in 1906 and fifty-six 
bushels in 1918 ; the motor-truck load in 
1918 was eighty-four bushels. For corn, 
the wagon - s of 1906 and 1918 were 
thirty-nine bushels, and the motor-truck 
load of 1918 was fifty-eight bushels. The 
cotton load for 1906 and 1918 for wagons 
was 3.4 and 3.6 bales, respectively, and 
for motor trucks 6.6 bales in 1918. 

The estimated cost for hauling in 
wagons from farm to shipping point 
averaged in 1918 about thirty cents a 
ton a mile for wheat, thirty-three cents 
for corn, and forty-eight cents for cot- 
ton; for hauling in motor trucks or by 
tractors the averages are fifteen cents 
for wheat or corn and eighteen cents a 
ton-mile for cotton. 

The motor trucks generally in use b 
farmers are not large trucks, but small 
ones whose nominal! capacity is usually 
from one to two tons. In quite a num- 
ber of counties throughout the country 
the trucks used for hauling are made- 
over passenger cars. In some cases 
light wagons are attached as trailers to 
ordinary passenger cars, and produce is 
taken to market in that way. In North 
Dakota and California, as well as other 
states, tractors, each drawing several 
wagons, are used for hauling grain. 
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Even bulky produce, muchas baled hay, can be heuled chassis 
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No Belts—No Suspenders 
LEE UNION-ALLS are all in one 


piece—so easy and comfortable you'll be glad 
you own a suit every time you put it on. 
Remember too that LEE UNION-ALLS 
cover your body from head to foot, protecting 
your skin from dirt, grime and chaff. Superior 
quality features make LEE UNION-ALLS 
the most economical work garments manu- 
factured. All seams are triple-stitched, all 
strain points are reinforced; buttons afe 
riveted to the cloth; button holes are rip and 
ravel proof. Many other features insuring long, satis- 
factory wear. If your dealer does not handle LEE 
UNION-ALLS, write for further information and tell 


us his name. 
DEPARTMENT 2016 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 


UNION, 
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Not a genuine 
UNION-ALL 
unless this design 
is, embossed on 
the buttons, Look 
for it. Remember 
there is only one 
UNION-ALL the 
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Heartsease and Gentian—2s, GERTRUDE ROBINSON 





her seat beside her mother 

and passed softly down the 
dim church aisle. She looked 
exactly like a wax angel—so 
thought Horace Ludlow, sitting 
in a remote corner in the rear 
of the faintly lighted church. 

‘*What sinner is she going to 
tackle ?’’ he asked himself lazily. 
It was revival time in Birch 
Point Union Church; and, obedi- 
ent to the command of Parson 
Weatherby, even timid church 
members were becoming gentle 
evangelists. 

And then the man realized 
what was about to take place. 
For the two years he had been 
working in Birch Point shipyard 
Horace Ludlow had looked on 
Eloise Cheney as an unattainable 
star; the very thought of some 
time speaking to her dizzied his 
brain. Now he knew in his inner 
consciousness that she was walk- 
ing straight down the church 
aisle to speak to him! When she 
stopped, he could not lift his eyes 
tomeethers. He felt in a vague 
way that he was before a very 
Holy of holies. 

And then she spoke. “Please,” 
whispered the timid, lilting, girl- 
ish voice, ‘‘ please, don’t—you— 
wish— Parson Weatherby —to 
pray for you?’’ 

Horace Ludlow could not speak. 
He opened his mouth, but words 
would not come. 


Heese CHENEY rose from 





was nothing else quite perfect 
enough to offer the maid of his 
dreams. He wondered how he 
should find courage to walk up 
to the great house and offer 
Eloise the flowers. And then 
came to pass the third miracle. 

Toward him, stepping daintily 
and joyously, walkad isles. She 
did not see the man until they 
met face to face. In her hand 
she carried a small basket and 
a little red-bound book. Not at 
all sure of how it happened, 
Horace Ludlow found Mimeelf 
walking back to Edgecomb, car- 
rying the basket and the little 
book, while Eloise, beside him, 
had the great bunch of fringed 

entians. She had been talking 
or some time before he realized 
just what she was saying. 

‘‘T am carrying some jelly to 
old Madam Turner on the Powder 
Mill road. She used to teach the 
Birch Point school, you. know. 
She taught my mother and she 
taught me; but now she is old. 
The Powder Mill people gave her 
the ground for her little home, 
and the Helping Band looks out 
for her as much as it can. It 
can’t do much because she is very 
proud. But she does love my 
mother’s jelly, and she likes to 
have me read the Psalms to her 
on Sunday afternoons. She 
taught me to read, you see.’’ 

‘*And you read to her every 
Sunday afternoon?” said Horace, 








‘*I’m sorry,’’ faltered Eloise? 
‘*T thought—maybe—you would 
like to be prayed for, if some 
one only asked you!’’ With an 
effort the man lifted his head and looked 
straight at the girl. Immediately he 
became aware that Eloise, her delicate 
enthusiasm spent, was about to retreat. 
And she was sobbing! Sobbing, had he 
but known it, for very shame at her 
temerity in speaking to a man she did 
not know. ut to Horace Ludlow her 
emotion spelled sorrow for his wickedly 
.stubborn heart. 

He put out an impetuous hand. ‘‘ Yes, 
oh, yes!’’ he heard himself pleading. 
‘*I do wish to be prayed for... I want 
you to pray forme. I——”’ 


But Eloise was backing away. ‘‘I 
think Parson Weatherby would do it 
much better,’’ she murmured. ‘‘I’ll 


ask him to come to you.’’ 

Parson Weatherby, hastening to the 
rear of the church at her request, found 
no penitent. He was much disturbed ; 
with all his experience with men and 
the curious wayfarings of the human 
soul, he did not know that out in the 
safe darkness of the churchyard the 
soul of Horace Ludlow was undergoing 
an effective regeneration. Horace was 
determining to make himself fit to look 
without flinching into the innocent eyes 
of his lovely missionary. 

Presently the service closed. And 
then came to pass the second miracle— 
Eloise came out alone. Her mother was 
staying to polish the communion service 
for the next Sunday, and Eloise must 
hasten home to open the house for the 
sea-captain boarder. 

Neither of them knew just how it 
happened, but Horace Ludlow found 
himself walking silently down the elm- 
shaded street beside the maid of his 
dreams. It was not until they had 
reached the turn of the main street and 
were climbing the hill at the crest of 
which stood the great white, square-pil- 
lared house which was the girl’s ances- 
tral home, that Eloise broke the silence. 

“I’m sorry—you didn’t—feel like see- 


“Horace Ludlow found himself carrying the basket 


and the little book” 


ing Parson Weatherby tonight,” said she. 

**T couldn’t—after you,’’ admitted the 
man, quite honestly and unexpectedly. 

Eloise, breathing quickly, drew a pace 
away from him. Her mother had brought 
her up with all the scrupulous careful- 
ness of the typical daughter of a time- 
touched New England family. She had 
never, as a child, played with boys, or 
as a maiden been permitted attentions 
from them. She wore her dainty frocks 
and went her dainty way as unsmirched 
with the world’s knowledge as the flower 
sheresembled. Her father was long dead, 
and the ancient sea-captain who boarded 
with her mother (for truth to tell, the 
family fortune had been less permanent 
than the family breeding,) treated her 
with the same gracious courtesy he gave 
her mother. Nevertheless, Eloise under- 
stood the significance of Horace Lud- 
low’s involuntary admission. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ she stammered. ‘‘I 
meant to—do you some good.’’ And 
then, on a sudden impulse, she picked a 
flower from the bed that bordered the 
walk and thrust it into the man’s hand. 

‘*Put it in your Bible,’’ she directed. 
‘Tt will help you remember to be good.”’ 

Before her companion was quite him- 
self, Eloise had unlocked, the massive 
front door and had vanished within the 
darkness of the great house. As the 
young man walked rapidly back alon 
the same street, his fingers clutche 
tightly the bit of a blossom. When he 
came to a light, he looked at it a minute. 

‘* Heartsease !’’ he said to himself. 
‘She has given me a sprig of hearts- 
ease, bless at innocent heart !’’ 

The next Sunday morning Horace 
Ludlow was notin church. He spent a 
glorious day out on the great damp 
meadows of Edgecomb. There, in the 
piny, bracken-grown lands, he found 
what he was seeking—fairy clumps of 
fringed gentian, blue and wonderful as 
the sky itself. It seemed to him there 


thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, I do it instead of going 
to Sunday-school. Mother thinks 
it is better for me.’’ They 
walked on im silence through the pine 
woods that bordered the grass-grown 
road. Presently, at a turn, Eloise took 
the basket and book from his hand. 

‘We are almost there. That is Mad- 
am’s cottage under the big pine yonder. 
Thank you for carrying my basket, and 
for the gentians.’’ 

Thus dismissed Horace Ludlow turned 
back a few paces into the woods and sat 
down dazedly on a boulder... He could 
hear the girl’s curiously singing voice. 
She was reading the Psalms to her old 
schoolmistress. A strange smarting 
sensation stung the man’s eyes. Shame- 
faced, he stole farther into the woods. 

An hour later he saw her come out of 
the cottage and start homeward. He 
watched the swaying flower-like figure 
until she had passed through the woods 
and was nearly home. He did not know 
that she had left her old friend earlier 
than usual in the innocent hope that he 
might be waiting for her at the turn of 
the road. 

It was ten days before Horace Ludlow 
saw, Eloise again, for he was away from 
Birch Point marking out lumber from a 
pine timber reserve up the state. - On 
the way home from the woods he found 
a great clump of velvety-brown asters. 
So irresistibly did they remind him of 
the young girl’s eyes, that almost 
against his will he gathered them and 
carried them to Eloise that night. 

At the door of the great colonnaded 
house he clanged the iron knocker with 
emphasis, but the same propitious chance 
that had graced his former encounters 
with Eloise did not attend him now. The 
stately woman who opened the door bore 
scant resemblance to the maiden of his 
dreams. 

‘*I wish to see Miss Cheney,’’ Horace 
announced. 

‘‘ My daughter ?’’ There was a gentl 
surprised lift to the voice in Ww 
[Continued on page 63] 
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$1975 Buys the 


New Hudson Super-Six 


It Is Just Such a Quality Car As You Might 
Expect—Dealers Are Now Showing It 


How often you must have heard users say 
the Super-Six is potentially the finest automo- 
bile that is built. 

Four years with 60,000 cars in use have 
shown how to free it from many of the annoy- 
ances regarded as inevitable to all cars. 

It expresses the attainment of an ideal long 
cherished but never before possible. 


Experience Showed 
the Way 


Hudsons have been leaders for ten years. 
The Super-Six was the result of six years’ ex- 
perience. It marked a new advance in motor 
cars, for it minimized vibration and added to 
endurance without sacrificing simplicity or 
increasing weight. 

It gave 72% more power than other motors 
of equal size. 

Anew motoring pleasure resulted. There was 
power for any emergency. There were speed 
possibilities beyond the needs of any driver. 

That was shown in its establishing speedway 
records that are known to everyone. 

As a result the Super-Six became the largest 
selling fine car in the world. 

Each year saw an advancement over previ- 
ous models. : 

What was learned from cars delivered served 
to makesubsequent cars finer and more durable. 

The development in beauty kept pace with 
the improvement in mechanical detail. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 





Hudsons became pattern cars that the whole 
industry recognizes. 


On That Experience 
A New Huadson Was Built 


Such a car would be impossible of any other 
organization. The men responsible for the 
Super-Six are likewise responsible for its de- 
velopment. They have retained all its earlier 
advantages. It is the same fine car you know, 
but it is enhanced in ways that meet the 
standard of our ideal. 


Prompt Deliveries Now 
Price $1975 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Every season has seen a Hudson shortage. 
Buyers have waited months to get the car of 
their choice. 

Prompt deliveries are possible only to early 
buyers. 

When the new Super-Six gets into its 
natural swing, buyers will have to wait their 
turn. There has been a marked Hudson 
shortage for more than a year. Many dealers 
have already sold their first months’ allot- 
ments. 

This new price would in itself create a big 
demand. But that $1975 buys a finer Super- 
Six must mean more people will want it. Its 
over sale will be tremendous. 

For that reason you will want to see the new 
Hudson Super-Six as soon as possible. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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This grade Guernsey bull was traded in for a purebred 


“ URE-BRED Bull Used on This 
Prom: ’* Placards bearing these 
words are being used in the ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Wisconsin Campaign ’’—the first con- 
certed state-wide effort in the United 
States toward the utter rout of scrub 
cattle. The campaign is being conducted 
cooperatively by the Wisconsin Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association, the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. County agricultural agents, bank- 
ers, commercial clubs, newspapers and 
other agencies are enlisted in the state- 
wide effort to ‘‘ Boost Better Bulls.’’ 

The movement had its inception in 
Fond du Lac county in the summer of 
1918. The growth of the idea was rapid. 
Twenty counties have since organized 
and twelve other counties are being or- 
ganized. A bull census of six counties 
has been completed. Twelve other coun- 
ties are taking inventory of their cattle. 

The plan of the campaign is attractive 
enough to attract any one. Here is 
what it offers: 

1. Offers farmers who are using grade 
or scrub bulls for service in their herds 
a pure-bred bull calf from three to nine 
months old, of the breed desired, in even 
exchange. The conditions to the trans- 
action are that the stockman agrees to 
use the pure-bred bull in his herd for two 
years, and that the owner of the grade or 
scrub bull may retain him, if necessary, 
until the pure-bred bull he receives is old 
enough for service. 

2. Offers to sell pure-bred bulls at re- 
duced prices to farmers now using grade 
or scrub bulls in their herds. 

3. Offers to take notes for one year 
in payment for bulls. 

Local committees are formed with the 
specific object of promoting the pure- 





bred bull campaign. The membership 
of the committee embraces a varied 
citizenship—editors, preachers, county 
agricultural agents, bankers, commer- 
cial clubs, representatives of community 
breeders’ associations, cow-testing as- 
sociation officials, teachers and county 
superintendents of schools. 

The plan of organization is: Each 
county has a county executive commit- 
tee or county live-stock board, consisting 

















Wisconsin farmers trading in their calves 


of president and secretary of each or- 
ganized county or district cattle-breed- 
ers’ association, a leading breeder of 
each unorganized breed, and the county 
agent. A township chairman is ap- 
pointed, and he in turn appoints a town- 
ship committee of leading stockmen. 
Other states should adopt this plan of 
swatting the scrub bulls. The method 
of procedure is as follows: A meeting 
of the county live-stock board should be 
called, at which the plan for a county 
pure-bred bull campaign is explained and 
discussed. At this meeting the active 
cooperation of local breeders, as out- 
lined above, must be assured. Being 
assured of the cooperation of local breed- 
ers the county advisory committee should 
be appointed. 
A meeting of the county advisory 





Scrub Guernseys are being replaced with bulls like this 


committee should be called as soon as 
possible to acquaint the members with 
the plans for the county campaign. 

The next step should be the taking 
of a cattle census. This can be done 
through the township committee or 
through the district schools. 

In addition to the general publicity 
which will be given the campaign 
through the papers, it is desirable that 
a letter be sent to every owner of a 
grade or scrub bull, such list to be ob- 
tained from the cattle census, offering 
the inducements mentioned. 

Another meeting of the county advi- 
sory committee should be called later to 
present the results of the census, to 
complete the list of pure-bred bulls for 
trade and sale, and to arrange for a place 
for community meetings. 

An effort should be made to have 
every farmer in the immediate commu- 
nity present at these meetings, where 
the advantages of the pure-bred sire 
will be presented, and the conditions in 
the county and community shown by 
charts and maps. The names and ad- 
dresses of all owners of grade and scrub 
bulls present should be obtained, with 
information concerning the age and 
weight of these bulls and the breed of 
pure-bred bulls they wish to obtain. 
These men can then be referred to the 
owners of pure-bred bulls who are 
ready to make exchanges or sales under 
this plan. 

Wisconsin is setting the pace. How 
many other states will follow? Let the 
Farm Journal’s slogan be your slogan: 
‘*Pure-Bred Sires for Every Farm.’’ It 
is not likely that there can be pure-bred 
sires on every farm, but neighbors can 
easily get together to have pure-bred 
sires for every farm. Get together ! 
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FORD CAR OWNERS 
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ECAUSE they make more of 

your car to youand yourwork, 

in comfort, economy, and 
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Made bigger than ordinary size tires 
—more fabric and-rubber in them, 
bulkier through and through, with 
wider tread—they lift a Ford car toa 
new field of efficiency. They lessen 
stress and strain on your car. 
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Though they are an inch larger in 
circumference, and a full 3% inches 
in cross section, they fit 30-inch 
Ford car rims, They come only with 
the five safety bar tread. 
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Their slightly higher cost is quickly 
wiped out in greater comfort, and in 
their longer life. Go to a Goodrich 
dealer and ask him for ‘‘Three- 
_Seventy-Fives” and you will get an 
easier riding, finer looking car, able 
to do more and harder work for you. 
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For a higher power car, Goodrich WW nh 
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power to you. For a truck, a growing 
factor on the farm, use Goodrich 


Truck Tires. 
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Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer | 
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YOU DEPEND ON YOUR BATTERY MANY TIMES EACH DAY— 


The battery in your automobile must be able to deliver instantly that 
swift thrust of power that spins your engine into action, and starts 
you off with a business-like “‘zip.”’ 


It must do this many times a day, and in addition it must supply 
current for your ignition and for your lamps. 


In a word, a big part of your motoring efficiency and satisfaction is 
absolutely dependent on the way your battery does its work. And to 
get this work done as it should be done you must have a battery that 
can be depended on‘ 


“Tse ide" sents Battery 


Every feature’ of it is ‘died: designed by practical men and demonstrated 
right in practical road-work all over the country and for many years 


The first car on Ww hich the old starting crank was consigned to the tool box was 
“Eride’’ equipped—and ‘‘Exide’’ equipped is today one of the standards of 
the experienced motorist. 


“‘Eride”’ batteries are made by the largest maker of storage batteries in the 
world. One of these batteries on your car—and one of them is made especially 
for it—will put a real enduring and dependable power-service behind your 
starting and lighting system. 


“‘Eride’’ SERVICE IS YOUR SERVICE. It is thoroughly organized to 
care for and repair any make of starting and lighting battery. It will solve your 
battery problems—most of all it will see that you get exactly the battery suited 
to your special motoring conditions and see that that battery serves you at its 
absolute best all day and every day. 


If you do not know the location of the ‘‘YExide"’ Service Station nearest you write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 





‘Exide Mae ‘“DycapseEride,’”’ ‘froncladsEride,’’ “‘TbineErxide,’’ 
ChloridceHecumulator, vs “TudoreHccumulator”’ LOOK FOR 





Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery ~nssaglhe THIS SIGN 


So) THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERYCO. | 


A White Collie Solves the Help Problem 
Many owners of White Collies have 
— that they are as helpful as 
an. Men are scarce—a 
Tie mar § fill me gap. Our Collies will 
cattle and sheep and gu 













An unobstructed Continuous open- 
ing. Doors absolutely tight but 
will not swell. Permanent steel 
ladder attached to front. Every- 
thing first class and prices right. 
Prices on application. 


DN | | GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Dent Fo Gunhooh Wie I il Box B-15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
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GUINEA PIGS GIVEN The Milking Shorthors Journ 














They make fine pets and are profitable Cow. Views, Records and History. 25c a year, 3 years 50c. 
‘too. We buy back all you outa at good Subscribe now and get March and May issues free. American 
prices. One of mated pigs sent to Milking Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., Independence, Iowa. 








Let American Hampshire 

you. Sendnomoney, | Want a Sheep? Sheep Association send 
a ee gente thier. When sc sold : ds] | you dandy booklet k- od of rasders. COMFORT A. 

$2.00 collected unten nea pigs are yours. | TY YLER, ‘Secretary, 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
L.C.S.CO., Sta. 17, PARADISE, PA. 








| | breed: i ferrets; 
| For Sale * high en mer eo - Sedans vit suings pigs ‘ea dogs. 
Stamp for pin omg c. Louis iM, Dept. B, Springfield, tlis. 


0. L Cc and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
* stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Iilinois. 





BUY THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
B4ilk Cooler— Acrator 
Pavan itp cost tn ego week. Coole- tes, 


Sige Rese ie 
nee ae wgerpeneores | 


Dept.a . coettlaed, N.Y. 











MPROVED Large Yorkshires Exclusively. Young pigs only at 
present. P. J, Cégswell, 62 Middlesex Rd., Bochoetér, N. Y. 











This Is Your Column’ 


Old Mother Hubbard has just now 
discovered 
The value of testing her herd. 
The cow she thought best was poor- 
' est by test— 
Now who said that to test is absurd ? 


NE cow can not do another cow’s bit. 
Each must stand or fall by herself. 


President Wilson’s sheep are doing fine. 
At this writing seven healthy lambs are frisk- 
ing around on the White House grounds. 


Hogs make cheapest gains when from a 
third toa half of their feed consists of pasture. 
Corn with a little tankage makes cheaper gains 
than corn alone. 


To keep a cow from sucking herself or 
other animals, insert through her nose-a ring 
such as is used for ringing bulls, with another 
ring attached to it. 


A repair kit for mending breaks in harness 
will save many trips to town in rush times. 
The initial cost of a repair kit is small, and it 
often pays for itself in a short time. 


A dog worth $100 killed $1,000 worth of 
sheep in Waukesha county, Wis. Now, we 
would not say, “‘ Kill the dog’’; but why not 
keep him at home so that he can not kill sheep? 


Ten cents’ worth of buckskin thong tied 
to the harness will often come handy. With 
that and a good pocket-knife the right sort of 
a man can fix, temporarily, any break about 
the harness. 


A little scrubby bull that has been a price- 
less possession on Spike Harrow’s farm for 
nearly ten years, has been sold to the butcher. 
Spike was sold out by the sheriff, and the little 
runt had to go. 


A gain of 2.08 pounds a day was made by 
hogs on J. W. Crise’s farm in Indiana. Seven- 
teen head hogged down 1.9 acres of corn in 
which soybeans were planted. They produced 
$98.52 worth of pork an acre, 


The shorter the pasture the better the 
line fences ought to be. Once letasheep get 
the habit of crawling through the fence, or 
jumping over, and we have lost every hope of 
peace for the rest of the season. 


When a horse gnaws the manger, or the 
sides of the stall, or chews his halter rope, 
rub on some mutton tallow. The taste of it 
is very disagreeable to him; a few applications 
will break him of this habit. J. L. O. 


A saving of $2,000 on twenty-six loads of 
stock is worth while. The live-stock men of 
Linn county, Ore., saved that amount by 
organizing a cooperative live-stock shipping 
association. The present membership is 177 
farmers. 


One quart more milk a day from each cow 
was secured by a Hicksville, N. Y., dairyman 
after he began to spray his cows with the oil 
drawn from the crank cases of his auto and 
truck, to keep away flies. That man has the 
right hog by the ear. 


Wire is cheaper than cows. Use pieces of 
wire of good size with which to ground at 
intervals the wire fence against lightning. 
Beginning at the top wire give each piece a 
twist around each wire, down to the bottom, 
and then well into the ground. You may save 
a nice cow, or possibly a number of them, in 
this way. 


Any Jersey cow making 700 pounds of fat 
in a year, and carrying a calf 155 days during 
that period, is entitled to a gold medal. Owing 
to the frequency with which these medals are 
being won, it is proposed to make the standard 
higher. There was a time when a record of 
300 or 400 pounds of fat in a year was consid- 
ered a good one, but times are changed and 
production is improving. The standard will 
have to be raised to keep pace with the 
times. A. L. Tichane. 


To make a hitching stone which can be 
carried in the wagon and used when needed, 
take an old horseshoe 
and imbed it in cement, 
as shown. A small tin 
pail can be used as a 
mold for making the 
hitching stone. This 
will come in handy when 
thereis no hitching-post 
at hand. Grease the in- 
side of the pail, or line 
it with oiled paper, be- 
fore pouring in cement 
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Gold Dollars on Four Feet 


J C. R. DOGGETT, a former Kansas 
* City newsboy, but now a successful 
Ozark hill farmer, fooled his neighbors 
and didn’t ‘‘go busted sure,’’ raising 
goats and hogs, with a nice dairy herd. 





Mr. ~~ considers the goat his | 


cheapest farm-hand in removing brush, 
the hog the best fellow to smooth the 
rough spots on the side hills, and the 
dairy cow the superior concentrated fat 
producer. It was a run-out-at-the-heel 


farm that Mr. Doggett bought, covered | 
for the most part with tangled growth. | 


This was successfully cleared by a flock 
of goats. Then came the best blooded 
hogs that money could buy. The herd 
reached about ninety head, when cholera 
came along and nearly made the Dog- 


gett farm ‘‘ go busted.’” However, six | 


were saved, and the herd was built up 
again, Last year about $10,000 worth of 
hogs were sold from this farm. 

** Any plan of dairying, to be success- 
ful, must include hogs,’’ says Mr. Dog- 
gett. When Doggett turned the district 
to the dairy cow, he also turned it to 
hogs. Seven years ago he bought forty 
shotes. Of this lot six were ready for 
market a month ahead of the rest. These 
were marked and kept separate for 
breeding animals. From this foundation 
Mr. Doggett has developed a porker that 
he ean ‘turn into a 240 to 260-pound car- 
cass in eight months; the native hogs 
weighing but ninety pounds. Doggett 
bought the farm on his nerve, but the 
hogs have paid for it. W. G. 
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Pasture for Young Colt 


Tim says: If this year’s colt is to be 
developed into a good horse, now is the 
time to begin. If the weather will per- 
mit, the young colt and its mother should 
be kept on pasture as much of the time 
as possible. Life on pasture increases 
the milk flow of the mother and per- 
mits the young colt to get the exercise 
necessary for its development. 

The colt will be freer from disease if 
kept away from stables that are likely 
to be unsanitary. Later in the summer, 
when the flies begin to bother, a partly 
darkened shed of some sort is beneficial 
to protect the animals from the sun and 
flies. If a shed is not available, shade 
trees answer the purpose very well. 
pes, | of cool pure water should always 
be at hand. 

Colts should not be allowed to suck 
when the mares are hot, without first 
milking out the mares’ udders. Do not 
let colts: follow the mares at work. 





Value of Cow-Testing 


The chart below is argument enough for 
a cow-testing association in every com- 
munity where there are enough herds. 
It shows how the butterfat production 
has gone up from 215 pounds a cow at 
the start to 276 pounds a cow at the end 
of ten years of testing in the Neway 
iation, — Figures at the 
left are pounds of butterfat, and at the 
bottom are years. This —s associa- 
tiom is the oldest in the Uni States. 








The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than right 
now for the best separator, skimming 
cleanest, having greatest capacity, turn- 
ing easiest, requiring least care, and pro- 
ducing the most perfect product. In all 
these respects the De Laval has no 
equal. Take nothing for granted, simply 
let it be derhonstrated to you. See the 
local De Laval agent or address the 
nearest general office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SEPARATOR 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well 
made, easy running. perfect skimming 
Sold mike for $19.95. Skims warm or 

d milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowl asanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and monthly payment <y 
plan. Western orders filled from 
western pointe, 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4065 Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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An Object Lesson in Pig F ceding 

















book full of feeding directions. The 
two pigs are of the same age. They 
were fed chemically balanced rations. 
That is, each received a ration suited to 
its needs of growth, and calculated so 
that there would be no excess or lack of 
food elements. But the pig on the right 
received in addition to the balanced 
ration a liberal addition of skim-milk. 
We have known for some time, through 
watching results, that pigs fed some 
skim-milk in addition to their grain 
ration usually do very much better. 


[ee pictures above tell more than a 


| Recent experiments in feeding show 


why the addition of skim-milk is so 
valuable. 

The mineral part of the feed mixture 
is improved by the addition of skim- 
milk. Where even as small a quantity 
as one per cent of the ration is skim- 
milk, more rapid growth is possible. 


| Milk has an abundance of calcium and 
| phosphorus, which are the main mineral 


constituents of bone, and hence promote 
growth of the skeleton of the pig. 

Milk adds better protein or muscle- 
building mixtures to the diet. It is now 
pretty well established that two un- 
known substances called water-soluble 
and fat-soluble vitamines are abundant 


| in milk, and that these unknown protein 


elements are vital factors in promoting 


| normal growth. 


In a cereal like corn, only thirty per 
cent of the protein is available for the 


| growing animal, while in milk sixty-five 
| per cent of the protein is stored in the 


animal body. In a grain ration seventy 
per cent of the proteins in the feed will 
be wasted, while only thirty-five per 
cent of the milk proteins will be wasted. 
But when you mix corn and milk, for 
instance, the corn proteins and the milk 
proteins combine in such manner that 
from sixty per cent to sixty-five per 


| cent of the total protein or muscle- 


building mixture is used, the poorer 
proteins of the corn being brought to a 
much higher degree of usefulness. By 
adding a little skim-milk to the corn, 
the growing pig is enabled to make bet- 
ter use of the corn proteins, and the 
greatest economy of feeding will result. 
Buttermilk has practically 


latter having been removed in the form 
of casein in making the cheese. For 
this reason whey should be used in com- 
bination with other feeds which will 
supply the necessary protein. Whey 
should be fed up as promptly as possible. 

The one great objection to the use of 
any of these by- Get from the 
creamery or cheese factory is the danger 
of -spreading disease: This danger 
may easily be averted by thorough 


pasteurization. 
Wisconsin. W. A. Freehoff. 





Have You Tried ’Self-Feeders ? 


There are many advantages in the use of 
self-feedersfor growing pigs. They save 
more than sixty per cent of the labor. 
They reduce waste of feed to the least 
possible amount. They prevent digestive 
troubles due to overfeeding, because the 
pigs have access to the feed at all times 
and do not overeat. Many pigs can be 
fed from a small trough space, for all 
do not eat at the same time. All pigs, 
weak and strong, have an equal chance. 

A self-feeder will scarcely prove eco- 
nomical where only two or three pigs are 
kept, or where garbage or refuse is the 
main feed. Where more than ten pigs 
are —_ t the saving in labor is quite an 
item. Here is one man’s experience with 
a self-feeder for seven pigs : 

I fed them from a self-feeder, using 
this ration: One hundred pounds tank- 
age, 200 pounds middlings, 400 pounds 
corn-meal. Butchered October 15, sell- 
ing for twenty-six cents a pound; the 
total sale amounted to $490. The pigs 
cost $88, the feed cost $297, leaving a 
profit, with no labor item deducted, of 
$110. I am satisfied with the results 
though nothing wonderful. Think if I 
had had a better pasture I would have 
made a greater profit, and expect to try 
it again next season using some crops, 
such as oats, peas and barley, followed 
by corn, letting the pigs do the harvest- 
ing. The pigs ran in the orchard and 
needed no labor of any consequence. 
Water-pipes led to the orchard so that 
they could always have water to drink. 





the same composition as 
skim-milk,and feeding trials 
show very little difference 
in their feeding value. Un- 
like skim-milk, the bulk of 
the buttermilk is produced 
at creameries, and must be 
anees or hauled back to 
the farm if used for feeding 
purposes, This necessitates 
extra expense for shipping 
and hauling, and as a result 
large quantities of butter- 
milk are often thrown away 
entirely for lack of suitable 
means of disposal. 

Whey, for pig feeding, 
has about fifty per cent the 
yalue of skim-milk.. Whey 
differs in composition from 
skim-milk and buttermilk 

















principally in protein. the 
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Self-feeders save time in fattening shotes 















The National Crop Contest 
The date still wide open 

ek ie for the Best Yield of 

Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 


In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A National Silver Medal and $500 


In Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A National Bronze Medal and $250 


Amounting to 
18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 


These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal,| 
the National Farm Paper 

















i your wheat, oats, corn, cotton or 
potatoes look specially promising, en- 
ter them in the National Crop Contest. 

Every one can not land a $1,000 prize, 
but every one who goes into the contest 
will profit by it. Our plan of giving 
publicity to good yields in every county 
and making a market for seed, will 
benefit every one who makes an effort. 

Your county agent will do everything 
he can to help you win. It will be a fine 
feather in his cap if one of those $1,000 
prizes lands in his county. And, in any 
event, he wants you in because he wants 
more good men in the business of pro- 
ducing registered seed, so that he can 
know where to get good seed or where 
to send other farmers for it. 

Your home banker and your imple- 
ment dealer are interested in your suc- 
cess. The success of their business is 
dependent on agriculture; they know 
that. And you can rely on them to help 
you all they know how to bring your 





big crop up to the specifications required | 


for that $1,000 prize. 


Here is the next installment of the | 
Rules of Contest. A postal will bring the | 
Rules, which we print in a little booklet: | 


As the prize contest is a patriotic en- | 
terprise to induce larger production and | 
suitably reward it, the supervisors will | 


be expected to serve without charge. 
And the contestant will pay any expense 
connected with the measuring, weighing 
or checking. 


Duties of Contestants 


Contestants shall : 

1. Arrange with the farm bureau, 
county agent or other agricultural ex- 
tension agency of their county for the 


| 
| 


appointment and service of three super- | 


visors of measuring and weighing. 
2. Send notice to The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., of their entry into the 


contest for prizes, at least six weeks | 


before the expected harvest of the crops. 
All report blanks will then be sent the 
contestant. The blanks for the super- 
visors are to be delivered to them by 
the contestant. 

3. Report promptly to The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa., at least thirty 
days before the time of expected har- 
vest, if the local farm bureau or other 
agencies, or the county agent neglects 
or refuses to supply supervisors, and in 
such case furnish The Farm Journal with 
names of local bankers, editors and 
county officers who are willing to serve; 
so that The Farm Journal can secure 
and appoint disinterested supervisors. 

_ 4. Report to The Farm Journal the 
information called for promptly after 
measuring and weighing each crop, and 


report in duplicate to the supervisors | 


where such report is required. 


5. Have some disinterested friends in 
addition to the supervisors present at 
the time of harvesting and weighing, if 
possible, so as to make more certain of 
accurate evidence. 

6. Give the supervisors timely notice 


hg harvest and. 
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Money In Your Pocket 


—— 
Blood for Flies? 


FLIES cause loss. There’s no denying this, because flies 
cause suffering and suffering shows up in loss of flesh 
and lessened milk yield. 

You can easily stop these losses and pocket the money 
they represent. Thousands of farmers, everywhere, get 
rid of flies in an easy, simple way. They've been doing 
this for over 20 years. 

They spray with So-Bos-So Kilfly. 

So-Bos-So Kilfly is a thoroughly dependable oily liquid 
for spraying that is guaranteed to rid your cattle, horses, 
sheep, etc., of the fly nuisance. It is guaranteed also not 
to gum hair, blister skin or taint milk. Your money 
back if you are not absolutely pleased with So-Bos-So 
Kilfly. 

Being an oil of the best obtainable ingredients, it 
spreads quickly, goes far, and sticks fast, withstands 
heavy showers and lasts a long time. 


Thus, simply spraying once or twice a day (a short 
job) keeps flies off, saves money, temper and worry. 


Spray So-Bos-So on cattle, horses, sheep. Spray in 
barns, pig and poultry pens to disinfect, kill stench, flies, 
lice and vermin. Spray yards and manure pits to kill 
breeding flies and larvae. 


Ask your dealer for So-Bos- 
So in quart, 4 gallon or gallon 
container. he can’t supply 
you, get our guaranteed, prepaid 


trial offer described below. 


H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Introductory Trial Offer: With deal- 
er's name send $1.25 for prepaid 44 gal- 
lon can So-Bos-So and Sprayer. ($150 
if west of Mississippi River) LTlease 
state P.O. and Express address. We 
ship quickest and cheapest way. 
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Candle the Eggs Before Marketing 














An ordinary house-lamp will furnish 
sufficient light to test the eggs 


OR candling eggs for market a 
Pieveer tester may be made out of a 

box, such as is shown in the illustra- 
tions. An ordinary hand house-lamp 
will furnish the necessary light. The 
small hole in the side of the box should 
be directly opposite the flame of the 
lamp. A black cloth or cover on the in- 
side of the box will hold the light and 
keep the inside of the box dark. 

It is necessary to test eggs in a com- 
paratively dark place. Each egg is 
placed against the hole in the box at an 
angle of 44°, so that the light from the 
Jamp may penetrate the egg. Hold the 
large end of the egg up, as shown. 

Looking at a fresh white-shelled egg, 
the entire inside is of a pinkish yellow ; 
by close observation the air-space at the 
upper end, and the diffused shadow of 
the yolk in about the center, can be seen. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


The brown-shelled egg gives a darker 
color in testing than does the white- 
shelled one. 

One of the main objects in candling is 
to detect blood clots or bloody eggs. 
These conditions are more common in 
white-shelled eggs than in brown ones. 
The bloody egg, when candled, has a red 
tint throughout. Blood clots remain on 
the surface of the yolk; they often ap- 
pear as bright-red spots or streaks, and 
can be readily distinguished. 

Holding a fresh egg before the light, 
and turning it from side to side, the yolk 
will be seen to pass slowly before one’s 
eyes as a shadow-like object. As the 
egg ages, the white becomes less firm, 
and is thinner and more watery. This 
thinner white permits the yolk to pass 
more rapidly and it appears. to be darker 
in color. The air-space, separated by 
the two shell membranes, grows larger 
as the egg grows older, caused by the 
evaporation of moisture through the 
shell. Thin-shelled eggs can be detected 
while candling by the porous and color- 
less spots appearing on the shells. 

On many farms the eggs are gathered 
whenever it is convenient to do so- 
sometimes daily, and sometimes twice 
a week. The eggs may be brought to 
the house and kept there until there 
is a sufficient number to warrant a trip 
to the village. Sometimes eggs are 
kept in the pantry, or in the kitchen 
cupboard, where they gradually become 
stale; or in a damp cellar where they 
become moldy. Hidden nests, too, are 
found, and all these eggs go into the 
basket, eventually to find their way to 
market. Is it any wonder that at the 
village store it is common to find eggs 
that are dirty or smeared, shrunken or 





















































By holding an egg before the opening, 
big end up, it is easily inspected 


stale, or even partly or wholly spoiled? 
The village storekeeper is not at fault. 
Had those eggs been candled the trouble 
could have been prevented. 

To correct the injustice to the careful 
poultryman, and to place a premium on 
the production of good eggs and their 
subsequent careful handling, a system 
of buying is necessary which bases pay- 
ment on quality. 

Every shipper of eggs should place on 
the market nothing but strictly first- 
class eggs. Specific terms must be 
adopted to indicate the quality of eggs. 
The term ‘‘fresh’’ seems to have no 
special significance with regard to the 
exact quality or age of an egg. Fresh 
means a condition of relative newness; 
that is, not preserved. Under ordinary 
conditions, an egg should be held not 
longer than a week to remain fresh. 
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Important Work To Do 


UNE is a hot month, and it takes 
©? some effort to hustle; but it is a 
month that calls for careful attention. 
There are some who think that this is 
the month in which the louse and his kin 
come out of their hiding-places and make 
an attack upon the poultry. The truth 
is, the lice are always present where 
filth abounds ; but it is in June that they 
seem to make their hardest attacks. 
This is especially true where Farm Jour- 
nal’s advice to fight lice every month of 
the year has been disregarded. 

Growing chicks probably suffer more 
from these ravages than do grown fowls; 
but eventually it means death to both. 

War must be waged on lice. The in- 
terior of every coop must be thoroughly 
cleaned. Good strong disinfectants 
and insecticides must be used. Every 
crack, crevice, nest box and roost should 
be painted with a coal-tar product ; the 
work should be repeated every week, 
until it is known that the enemy has 
been routed. After that, once a month 
during the entire year should be the rule 
for disinfecting and cleaning up. 

Strict cleanliness must be observed. 
The droppings should not be allowed to 
accumulate for a longer period than a 
week. It would be better to remove 
them daily. Tobacco stems should be 


ee 





the only nesting material. I have used 
these stems for fifteen years, and since 
I began using them have had very little 
trouble with vermin. 

June is an excellent month to caponize. 

It is not too late to hatch. June- 
hatched pullets should lay in February, 
and the cockerels will make fine market 
chickens. 
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Burning Up the Dollars 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


UT in Iowa, one morning this spring, 
a discharged soldier who served in 
the chemical division of the army, saw a 
man burning a pile of straw and refuse. 

‘*What are you doing ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, this is the rubbish from the hen 
house,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Makes a good 
blaze, doesn’t it? ’’ 

** An expensive blaze, 
soldier. 

‘“Why—what do you mean?’’ de- 
manded the worker, his face getting red. 
Then the soldier told him what I am set- 
ting down here for those who prize poul- 
try litter for its blaze-making qualities. 

If poultry manure could be saved from 
any loss whatever, its value as fertilizer, 
if purchased upon the market, would 
amount to $32.a ton at ‘present prices. 
Each hen produces approxi y sev- 
enty pounds of fertilizer ea’ . All 


%? 


answered the 


but one-seventh of this manure can be 
saved, if desired. The ten pounds which 
can not be saved are lost in the poultry 
yards, or when the hen has range over 
the farm ; but even then it adds some- 
thing to the fertility of the soil. Four- 
sevenths of the manure is deposited on 
the dropping board and can be easily 
saved; the remaining two-sevenths is 
found in the litter on the floor of the 
poultry house. 

At current prices, the hen’s yearly 
production in fertilizer would be worth 
eighty-seven ‘cents, not counting that 
deposited in the yards or on the range. 
Many people do not value the hen much 
higher than that. 

Some of this value will, of course, be 
lost in handling if the work is not done 
properly. If the droppings and litter are 


piled outside, much will be lost in leach- 


ing from rains and snows. The best 
way to save the manure is to keep it dry 
and the moisture absorbed. 


‘Poultry manure,’’ said the sohdiers 


chemist, ‘‘is lacking-in acid phosphates. 
When this is added, it is a fertilizer 
without an equal. I would suggest that 
acid phosphate be purchased on the 
market and lightly sprinkled over the 
dropping boards. It will absorb the 
moisture, make cleaning easier and wil 
balance the manure. Do not burn th , 
litter. Apply it directly to the soil.” 
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Read These 
Letters from Gordon- 
Van Tine Customers 


‘*My house is surely a beauty, 

and I saved as mouch as $300 on 

the hamber.’ 

Dr. M. N. LaVere, 
Henderson, 1). 
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‘ “I es goon $400 on my 
ome ying fr ee yeu. 


Wellington, Mo. 


“We are just puttin ang 
finishing touches on the 
y ings with you saves 
me at least $600.”" 
4. A. Fitchpatrick, 
Nevada, Iowa. 


“I am very well satisfied— 
saved about a “ me house.’’ 


Willa, N. D. 









Note the savings. Mark 
the satisfaction. Nearly 
200,000 customers testify 
to the economy of 
buying the Gordon- 
Van Tine 












Buy Your Pes Coengiti 
at a Guaranteed Price! 


HE homes shown here are just a few of the 200 we picture in our 

House Plan Book. Don’t miss sending for your free copy. Build 

The Gordon-Van Tine Way and free yourself from all risk. If you 
build from an ordinary plan, you have no security against ‘‘extras,’’ added 
costs, mistakes in construction. But, with a Gordon-Van Tine Plan, you 
are protected. For, we sell you a complete home—not merely a plan. 
We agree to furnish you all the materials for your home at a guaranteed 
price. You get exactly what you contract for at a definite cost; 
no “extras” to pay for. Our homes are built in every state; our method 
has proved practical everywhere. 


Buy at our rock-bottom prices! We sell direct to you on exactly the 
same small profits we formerly sold to dealers. You make heavy savings 
. by building a Gordon-Van Tine home. Read the letters above. And many 

be more Gordon-Van Tine owners write that we have saved them from 30% to 
Plan No. 144 41. home. as 50% on the final cost of their homes. 


a Prompt, Safe Delivery to You Anywhere 








Plan No. 1164. 4,5 A 6- “— 
teriahe complete 'eiee, "$i 142 





. OU have ideal types of homes to UR Book ‘‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes’’ 

: \ choose from in our book. Inexpensive shows photographs, floor plans, de- 
adaptations from work of leading tailed description. Quotes prices on 
4 American architects. All material highest each,rock-bottom. Farm homes, town homes, 
: grade and cut to fit at our factory. The _ bungalows, cottages, garages, etc., shown. 
, finished home is just as we represent it. Many new convenience ideas and practical 

» Prompt, safe delivery guaranteed any- features in homes brought out in this book. 
* where. Makes no difference where you All women readers of The Farm Journal 


* live. Three strong banks and nearly should see it. Remember, you can order right 
200,000 customers vouch for us. Your from this book with full seonranee of satis- 











satisfaction is absolutely guaranteed. faction. Get your copy today. Use coupon. 
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Satisfaction Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back 
6901 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
Established Over Half a cen at seme Bins) 
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“rE farmer is the real judge of tires. He’s the fellow—driving 
over all sorts of roads-—-who really puts tires to the test. So we 
take special pride in the fact that so many thousands of farmers choose 


Racine Country Road Tires 


These Racine Tires have 49% more side-wall strength, so ruts 
won't hurt them. They have the specially patterned tread, bridged 
up to the center. The “Country Road” is a rugged tire—built to 
stand hard knocks. And it’s Extra Tested—all Racine Tires are. 
A special extra test protects each stage in manufacture. This extra 
care means extra wear when these tires go on your car. 

For your own protection be certain every Racine Tire you buy bears the name 
Racine Rubber Company - - Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers also of Racine ‘‘Multi- Mile” Cord Tires 











Highest quality 


Goivontsed— ROOFING ., 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper. 4% 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. -»* 


These are the most satisfactory rost-sosieting 
sheets manufactured for tcoing. Sidise. 72 
ag EYSTONE Copper Steel 


» Oulve etc. The Keystone ad: larbrandi 
Tin Plates ing metal merchants, For Ane Feidencos tnd pe eat bella ding plans and valuable information. 
ne sea — AND TIN rinse COMPANY, Genera! Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WYANDOTTES, REDS, ROCKS, 
ee PEKIN & RUNNER DUK 
F. A. Tiffany, R 3, Phoenixville 


Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 


Fine Bantams, Hares, Pigeons. + wh 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Ti 
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Boiled-Down Facts and Fancies 
H&S of light breeds may be profitably 


kept for three seasons; those of the 
heavy breeds for two seasons. 


Twenty-four White Leghorn hens belong- 
ing to Harvey Hill, of Los Angeles, Calif., laid 
3,253 eggs from January to November, 1918. 
os bret the eggs for $105.24, leaving a profit 
° 


Milk is no substitute for meat, for it is not 
sufficiently concentrated. It is impossible for 
fowls to drink enough of it to take the place 
of meat. When fed with animal food, milk 
performs excellent service. 


Infertile eggs are more common among 
poor layers than good ones. Experiments at 
the Maine Experiment Station proved it 
nearly impossible to get fertile eggs from the 
hens that were the poorest layers. 


Lh geen eggs are nearly as good as hens’ 
eggs, and geese eggs are preferable to either 
for all culinary purposes. Duck e havea 
rich flavor, but are not so desirable to eat 
alone. However, they are excellent for all 
purposes of cookery. 


Hens that are laying are not likely to 
accumulate fat; it is when they are not ilk dan 
that they do so. Keeping hens in con- 
dition does not mean that they siaets ts heavy. 
Fattiness alone is desirable when they are 
being made ready for market. 


Good layers are bred up and not fed up. 
All the feeding in the a can not induce a 
naturally non-productive hen to change her 
nature. A close record should be kept of the 
product of each hen on the place, and the 
non-productive hens should be sent to market 
or to the pot. 


The old hen sat ina leaiean tree and said: 
“Nobody cares for me. My food is what I 
find about, I hunt for it until Jom frazzled out. 
My owner says I do not pay, and that I ought 
to sing and lay. I wish he had to sit out here 
and live on pickin’s all the year. I’ll bet a 
half a cent, by jing, he wouldn’t lay from now 
till spring.” 


Killing poultry by stabbing in the mouth 
is the most humane method, notwithstanding 
that there are folks who believe the method 
an act of cruelty. When a fowl is stabbed in 
the mouth the brain is penetrated and the 
bird at once becomes insensible to pain. This 
conclusion has been reached by authorities 
from the fact that there is less struggling 
than when the head is cut off. 


Some hens are gluttons, and in their 
greediness will seize food to prevent other 
hens from securing their share. Those are 
the hens that become overfat and finally quit 
laying. When food is given in a way that 
permits the hens to eat without having to 
scratch, there is sure to be an unequal dis- 
tribution of the food among the fowls of the 
flock. The proper way is to scatter the grain 
over a large surface, so that each hen will be 
compelled to work, and all will fare alike. 


Mixed grain for poultry has this advan- 
tage: Each fowl can pick out the grain most 
needed. This was called to the attention of 
the writer by seeing a hen that was out of 
condition. She would not eat corn readily, 
but would pick out the grain she was in need 
of. Corn seems to be the grain most desired 
by poultry, but too much has a tendency to 
put on fat rather than produce eggs. There- 
fore, if the hens are given a mixed-grain 
ration, after consuming the corn in the mix- 
ture they will select from the other grains 
those best. suited to their needs E. BH. 










































































Make the Hens Scratch 


By JUANITA WEST 


Ts unfortunate person who has every- 
thing coming his way, without effort 
of his own, is likely to be oversupplied. 
We apologize to this complacent and 
usually self-satisfied person, for com- 
paring him with the hen whose feed is 
thrown to her in handfuls. With her 
crop quickly stuffed in this manner, 
what is there left for her to do, to hope 
for, or to look for in the next few hours ? 

Exercise is good for the molting hens; 
in fact for all hens that for any reason 
or no reason are not laying. Hens that 

laying need less enforced exercise, 
for they are healthy and in condition ; 
otherwise they would not be laying. 
They are more alert and take more ex- 
ercise, and the fact that they are laying 
will keep them from running to fat. 

On cold or rainy way mix their grain, 
a little at a time, in the litter. This will 
furnish the hens a means of absorbing 
interest to ‘‘ pass away the time.’’ They 
are too often allowed to spend these 
days moping about in the cold and wet, 
or in standing in huddled, disconsolate 
groups around the wood- -pile. 

It is really amazing how lightly the 
importance of litter for fowls is passed 
over. Among the people I know, or 
have known, not one in a hundred pro- 
vides it. However, my observations 
have been mostly on farms where there 
is a small or medium-sized flock. Per- 
haps sure-enough poultry keepers do 
better than this. 

After being used but a short time, 
litter becomes broken into short parti- 
cles and packs closely. Do not scatter 
the grain upon it and imagine you are 
feeding in litter when the hens can pick 
up the grain as readily as if it were 
thrown upon the ground. Take a pitch- 
fork and so thoroughly mix the grain 
and litter that the very thought of it 
will say to the fattest, laziest hen on 
the place: ‘‘She that will not work 
shall not eat.”’ 

The exercise will change the surplus 
fat to healthy muscle and keep the hens 
fit; the scratching shed will resound with 
cheery song, and more eggs will be laid. 
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The Duck Ashore 


A famqus swimmer is the duck, 
And graceful on the water ; 

A winner in aquatic sports 
Who never asks for quarter. 


But when it walks upon the shore, 
Because of Custom’s twaddle, 
Its graceful movements disappear, 

And lo! it does but waddle. 


Alas! that birds which might be free 
To swim in easy motion, 

Spend all their days upon the land 
The captives of a notion. 


And folks there be who imitate 
Their sisters, neighbors, mothers ; 
They’ re always in the “awkward squad,” 

Because they follow others. 








Duck: “Please daub some of that 
black paint on my tail. I don’t want to 
seen showing the white feather !” 
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TBONNEY 


A TWELVE-INCH STILLSON 
The Wrench with an Unqualified Guarantee 


| Are All Stillsons 
Alike? 


In appearance—yes. In service— 
Hip no. That is just where Bonney 

Stillsons differ from ordinary 
wrenches because Bonney Stillsons are 
built with long life service in view. 
Their accurately milled teeth of high 
carbon steel will bite and grip for years 
without appreciable wear. 





The drop-forged handle and jaw will stand 
more strain than you will ever put upon 
them. Accurately cut threads insure instant 
adjustment on the sliding jaw Special 
spring steel gives a free backward play and 
a positive forward grip that never slips. The 
12-inch size is particularly adapted to farm 
and household use. 


12-Inch Wood Handle 
Stillson, $2.00 : 


Also made in all sizes from 6-in. to 48-in. 
inclusive. Carefully packed, sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


BONNEY 
FORD OWNER'’S 
WRENCH KIT 
Six drop-forged, case 
hardened wrenches 
that will fit every 
nut on the Ford. In 

canvas roll, 


$2.75 


Write today for booklet 
“Tools for the Farm and Home. 


Bonney Vise & Tool Works, Inc. 
700-720 Meadow Street Allentown, Pa. 
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running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


\ High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
Jtoday for free catalog illustrated in colors. 















money. 
BUSH | Adress eet Temple, dont Boni i ills. 


AISE RABBITS‘ 


hutcbes 

Zealand Red, Fiemish Giantand Belgian 
re iy hve tote, times better than oe ag Brea 
every month in the year, 6to 12 toa litter. Easyto 
raise, We se!t high-grade stock and buy all you 
“9 from same at * S7- o Faire Pre 


on housing, 
DAVIS & SON, BAVE.31, 10S ANGELES, “CAL. 


POULTRY — RABBITS 
MONEY IN BOTH 
Poultry Advocate 50c year 
Our Great Rabbit Book 25¢ 
= Paper one year and book 66c_ . 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. A 15, SYRACUSE, N. Xx. 






















, Legh: 
and up. Safe. delivery guaranteed, Circutar 
free. W.A.LAUYV McAlisterville, Pa, 








oh 1 if For Lowe Churches and Ceme- 
toriie, Write forfree Catalog and Prices. 


Eoheme Fence Machine Co. 409 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 











CENTS A 
a %-inch Hog Fence; 
27',¢. a rod for 47-in, 
88 styles Farm, Ff 
Low prices Barbed W 





wl Lay Fences. 
ir FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
+f = Cel *Ywrite for free catalog sow.” 
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for Profit .* 

Rabbits for rabbits raised — our 
and utility eae ome big 

— Pe full information w 

L. A. RABBITRY. Dept. J, Los pcm Cal. 
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Your dealer can supply you with Lehigh 
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JM THE FARM WAGON 
TO THE MOTORTRUCK 


a ts The farm wagon, creaking 
: |7 ly NJ slowly over rutted roads, is a 
i 7 far cry from the motor truck 
if which spins over concrete roads, 


a rival of the steam train. 
Lehigh Cement, through its 
national development of con- 
crete roads and of the farm, has 
made today’s farm a new thing. 
. Farm profits depend on farm 
deliveries. Prompt deliveries by 
motor truck bring the farmer 
profits formerly impossible. 
Lehigh Cement gives the same 
short cut to farm construction 
and adds fire protection and 
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There's one for every 
home or farm need. &, art: 
Myers Self-Oiling Electric% At 
House Pump shown here, YER » 
and other MyersHand and Power Sybag™™yiee 
Pumps for home water systems, MUG R p= 
al running water in_ kitchen, 

it nd in barn 
or 































ILO FILLING 


es KEROSENE 









GASOLINE 


2 To 30 
Horse 





rices 
Buy direct Cash or Terms. Save big 
on this all-stecl outfit, Get Quick Shipment. 
wi ; E Bagmnen Sane, tone fuel — easy to — bis 
power. or ters, blow ’ 
thresh ere. 10 years Ce me as d-style makes. faci ry 

» part ong as _ 
part of engin’ Goes limit, Write for New Book Today. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 











Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
iSasempire Bids, Pitteburgh, Pa. 











A Swarm in June 
By D. EVERETT LYON 


“ A SWARM in June is worth a silver 

spoon.’’ This adage was quite in 
vogue until progressive beekeepers found 
that natural swarming was a thing tobe 
prevented as far as possible. 

Some years ago the shook-swarm plan 
was adopted as the standard method 
of swarm control, and practically little 
advance has been made in this direction 
since. It amounts simply to swarming 
the colony at the beekeeper’s conveni- 
ence and not at the convenience of the 
bees. 

This plan prevents the loss of swagps 
in the beekeeper’s absence, and is espe- 
cially valuable in the yards where the 


| beekeeper can not always be present to 


take care of emerging swarms. 

A better plan is to prevent swarming 
as far as possible. While there is no 
method that will absolutely prevent 
swarming, still it may be reduced to a 
negligible minimum so that swarming 
will not be a source of worry. 

June is the most prolific month for 
swarming, and the beekeeper needs to be 


| alert in the adoption of preventive meas- 


{| ures. 


Swarming is more likely to occur 


| where the apiary is run for the produc- 
| tion of comb-honey, and preventive meas- 
| ures are not nearly so effective as when 
| extracted honey is produced. 


The shook-swarm plan is adopted in 
wie where comb-honey is produced. 

Jhere extracted honey is produced the 
swarming tendency can be reduced by 
the use of the extractor, and the return 
of the extracted combs for refilling re- 
lieves the lack of storage space for the 
nectar, which in itself is a large factor 
in encouraging the swarming impulse of 
the bees. 

The larger the hive the less the chances 
are of swarming; still there is even a 
limit here as_ to the size of hive to be 


| used. Of late there has been much argu- 


| discourage swarming. 


| ing to have to lift these 
| combs were pretty well filled with honey. 





ment as to the proper size of the hive to 
be used, and while men like Dadant and 
others advocate the Langstroth type of 
hive, with its deep frame and shallow 
extracting supers, others prefer to stick 
to the standard hives of ten-frame di- 
mensions. A good deal depends upon the 
laying power of individual queens. 

I use the regular ten-frame hive be- 
cause it is one of the standard-sized 
hives, and supplies can be secured read- 
ily from the manufacturers. Experience 
has taught me, however, and the expe- 
rience has been both wide and expen- 
sive, that a hive of twelve frames is 
just about right for either comb or ex- 
tracted honey production, and tends to 
I trieg a four- 
teen-frame hive in an apiary of fifty 
colonies, and. it was simply back-break- 

bodies off when 


For the present, at least, stick to the 
standard ten-frame hive, and as far as 
possible put shade boards over the tops 
of the hives. If the weather is exces- 
sively hot, elevate each hive from its 
bottom board by placing a block of wood 
under each corner. The blocks should 
be not thicker than one inch. Pieces of 
boards one inch thick and about two 
inches square are ideal. 

In producing comb-honey give to each 
colony as many supers of new sections 
as they can stand, being careful not to 
give so many that there will be a lot of 
unfinished sections at the end of the flow 
of nectar. 

Extract from the extracting supers as 
soon as @ majority of the combs are cep” 
ped over, and return the empty combs 
for refilling. é 

The clover flow is at its height this 
month and early in July, and it should be 
harvested and kept separate from the 
later flow from buckwheat, goldenrod 
and asters. 
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When Your Neighbor’s Cattle 
Destroy Your Crops 


By M. L. HAYWARD 
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“T’'ll do nothing of the kind,” said Black 

AST spring neighbor Black and | 

divided up the line fence between us 
and decided on the portion which each 
one was to keep in repair. Black neg- 
lected his part of it, according toa habit 
of his, and during the latter part of 
June his cattle broke through the line 
fence and utterly destroyed about ‘‘ sev- 
enteen bushels sowing ’’ of oats in my 
back field. 

Of course I was not any too well 
pleased, and went to Black and told him 
that it was up to him to pay damages, 
as the cattle had broken through the 
part of the fence which he was to keep 
in repair. He, of course, had no earthly 
excuse, and did not raise the slightest 
objection to my demand. 

** Let’s see,’’ he began, ‘‘ you sowed 
about twenty bushels there, and oats 
were worth about $2 a bushel last spring. 
That would be $40 and we always count 
that the plowing, harrowing and seedin 
are worth about $5 an acre—say $30 
more ; that would be $70. re we 
say $80 for good measure, and I’]l pay 
you that and we’ll have‘no hard feelings 
about the matter.’’ 

‘*Do you think I’m fool enough to 
settle on that basis ?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Why not ?’’demanded Black. ‘‘What 
other basis could we settle on? ”’ 

‘*The basis of what the crop would be 
worth when it was harvested in the fall, 
less what it would cost to fit it for the 
market,’ I maintained. 

‘* I'll do nothing of the kind,’’ declared 
Black. *‘ A hail-storm might destroy the 
whole crop between now and harvesting 
time and then I’d be paying ou for 
something you never had. I’ll see a 
lawyer before I'll settle according to 
your terms,’’ was his final decision. 

The next day, as I was on my way to 
town to consult an attorney in regard to 
the matter, I overtook Black, headed in 
the same direction and on foot. I 
invited him to get in and have a “‘lift.’’ 

**It’s a little out of the ordinary for 
two men who are going to have a law- 
— go to town together,’’ laughed 


mp Yes,” I agreed, ‘‘ and I’ve just been 











thinking how each of us could save a | 


doliar or two.”’ _ 
**Let’s hear it—dollars are scarce 
— these days,’’ suggested Black. 
*The 


Py flllinaannet | 






nen ieee 


two of us will go to two sepa- | 


rate lawyers,”’ I said, ‘‘ and we will pay | 


them $5 each to tell us the same thing. 
Suppose that we agree on some attorney 


‘whose word we would both be willing to 


take, pay him the one fee equally, and 
agree to abide by his decision. ’’ 
**That suits me all right;’”’ agreed 


"In a few minutes we agreed on Squire 
_. [Continued on page 53] Bode sagt 
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A typical view of West 
Michigan Pike, Van 
Buren County, Mich., 
before Tarvia was used. 





HE “Before” photograph above \ 


shows a section of West 
Michigan Pike, Van Buren County, 
Michigan, as it looked in the sum- 


mer of 1916. 


But the taxpayers of Van Buren 
County realized that such roads as 
this not only hampered the develop- 
ment of the county and made travel 
dificult, but that in the long run they 
cost the community more than good 
easy-traction reads. 


The “After’’ picture shows the 
same road, photographed at exactly 
the same spot, after macadamizing 
and treating with “‘ Tarvia-B.”’ 


West Michigan Pike is now a firm, 
mudless, dustless road, water-proof 
and automobile proof, over which full 
loads can be hauled to market with 
speed and economy. 


And wisely, the taxpayers of Van 
Buren County, propose to keep this 
road new. Last year they gave it a 
second treatment with “ Tarvia-B.”’ 
Thus at very small expense they 
protected their original investment 
and now have a fine piece of highway 
that brings their markets at South 
Haven and Watervliet miles nearer 
to each other. 


The satisfaction felt over the vast 
improvement effected by the use of 
Tarvia is officially expressed in the 
following letter from the engineer of 
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After 


i view of the same sec- 


— Preserves Roads taney te'same 
Prevents Dust ~ 


used. 
‘ote smooth, dustless, 
easy-traction surface. 


the Van Buren County Road Com. 
missioners, Paw Paw, Michigan: 


**The Van. Buren County Road Com- 
mission has been using “Tarvia-B’ for some 
years to maintain about 20 miles of macadam 
road and it has given the greatest satisfac- 
tion. We have entirely got rid of dust 
and raveling and it is the opinion of many 
observers.that the réads get better instead 
of worse. 


‘*This year we had about two miles of 
macadam which was so bad that the State 
Highway Department advised covering it 
with gravel, but instead we patched the holes 
with “Tarvia-KP’ (which by the way is 
something that is indispensable ia our busi- 
ness) and treated the surface with ‘Tarvia-B’ . 
and stone chips, and today the road is in 
better shape than when new. 


‘*We also have been trying out ‘Tarvia-B’ 
on a trunk line gravel road, the gravel testing 
about 75% stone. The results have been 
very good in spite of the heavy traffic. It 
produces a smooth, durable surface which 
will be better the second and third year than 
the first. We are now building a 30,000 

allon storage tank so that we can always 
ave a supply on hand when we want it. 


“Aside from treating the roads with 
*Tarvia-B’ there is no maintenance cost but 
a little attention to holes and drainage. 


‘*Tarvia has solved our macadam road 
troubles for us. 


Dana P. Smith, County Road Engineer.’’ 


The use of Tarvia will give any 
community or state all-the-year-round 
roads that are dustless in summer, 
mudless in spring and fall, frost-proof 
in winter, and that are easy to main- 
tain at a low cost. 


Itustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments. free on request. 
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A Bathroom in Every Farmhouse 


laborer has a modern bathroom in 


Pisterer ies‘« every city day- 
his home or flat. There are 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


is em gf necessary, else the suction 
will pull all the water out of the trap 
inside the water-closet, and per- 





thousands of prosperous farming 
communities where bathrooms 
are rare. This isn’t the case 
everywhere, I’m glad to say ; for 
instance, more than half of the 
farmhouses near mine are fully 
equipped with modern plumbing. 
Still, The Farm Journal won’t 
be satisfied until every farmer 
is just as comfortable as the city 
man. ‘‘A Bathroom in Every 
Farmhouse !’’ will be our slogan 
from now on. 
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How should a bathroom be 
connected up? Well, let’s look 
at the drawing a minute. We’ll 
suppose you have purchased a 
good tub and a modern water- 
closet ; and don’t try to skimp 
too much on the prices, either. 
Very cheap goods will always be 
getting out of order and costing 
you a lot for repairs. Every 
architect and plumber knows 
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that, but other people only seem 
to learn it by bitter experience. 


Floor Jorst 








Then you must have some four- 
inch cast-iron soil-pipe to run 
from the water-closet to a point 
outside the house; from there 
to the septic-tank you may use 
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mit foul, poisonous gases to come 
up into the house. Ordinarily, 
this vent-pipe is made of three- 
inch cast iron, but two and one- 
half inch wrought iron will do 
quite well if you only have one 
water-closet on the line. 

The tub is connected as I’ve 
shown; two-inch wrought iron 
makes a fairly good waste, 
though most plumbers prefer to 
put in a short length of lead pipe 
to allow for expansion and con- 
traction. There is always some 
danger that screw - connected 
iron pipe may strip its threads in 
very cold or very hot weather, 
where both ends of the pipe are 
held rigidly in place. 

A bathtub has no trap of its 
own ; therefore, we must put one 
in on the pipe line. An ordinary 
trap must be vented, as I’ve 

A shown, but there are special 
tere} traps that do not need any 
COTTA vent. 

im When connections are made 


te between cast-iron and wrought- 


iron Bipe. a special fitting is 
made for the purpose. There 
are also special reducers to con- 
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good salt-glazed terra-cotta pipe, 
with cemented joints, and laid 
with a fall of one-eighth inch to 
one foot. The iron pipe must have its 
joints sealed with melted lead, driven in 
by a calking-tool ; dof’t attempt to do 
this yourself unless you are an expert at 
the business. Remember that a leaky 
soil-pipe is about the most dangerous 
thing possible; doctor’s and under- 
taker’s bills are large, too. 

The water-closet is usually fitted with 
a male screw to go down into a brass 
female-screw fixture that is leaded to 
the end of the soil-pipe. However, 
there are various other good connection 
devices ; but, above all, never use a putty 
joint ; it will leak, later on, every time. 


This shows bathroom, piping, fixtures and connections 


The pipe from the toilet to the main line 
has a Y-branch, you’ll notice; this is 
far less likely to choke up than a straight 
T-branch. At the bottom is another Y- 
branch going into an eighth-bend (that is 
half a right angle). The dead end of 
the Y-branch has a screw-nipple leaded 
in, and a screw-plug closing this ; there- 
fore, if one of the children lets a stick 
or a rag-doll slip down, and a stoppage 
results, you can easily get at the o 
struction without tearing your whole 
line to pieces. 

Above the closet Y-branch is a vent- 
pipe running up through the roof. This 


nect a larger and a smaller pipe. 
All wrought pipe must be gal- 
vanized; so must all screw fit- 
tings, unless they are brass. 

I haven’t space to explain the water 
connections, further than to say that the 
kitchen stove must have a waterback or 
pipe-coil in its fire-box, with a three- 

uarter-inch pipe from the bottom of 
the boiler and another three-quarter-inch 
pipe to the top. The main hot-water 
line is three-quarter-inch, and the main 
cold line one inch, with three-quarter- 
inch branches. 

There ought to be a stationary wash- 
stand. I haven’t shown it, but you can 
connect it just like the bathtub. No batb- 
room equipment is complete without it. 


Practical Pointers About Painting —», p. wiuamson 


bbe = man from the city stood gazing 
gloomily at his country cottage. 
** Did you ever see such a horrible color 
in your life?’’ he burst out, at length. 

** Well, it does look a little startling— 
that shade of bright pink,’’ I admitted. 
“* How did you come to choose it? ”’ 

**T didn’t choose it; I sent a sample- 
ecard of paints to the man who looks 
after my place, with a nice cream-color 
marked as the one I wanted. He went 
to the store and asked for it—No. 641. 
They were out of it, so he said: ‘Give 
me the next thing to it,’ and they gave 
him 642—deep pink. And he went and 
put it on the house !”’ 

Now, I know of farmhouses that look 
to me as if exactly that mistake had 
happened, so utterly out of place is the 
color scheme. The colors may look all 
right on the 2 orm but against a 
background of blue sky and green fields 
they will be all] wrong. My own house 
is painted cream white with olive-green 
shutters, and nothing could be better. 
Dark colors fade and change, pure white 
gets dirty ; but cream white is always 
satisfactory. 

For a very large frame house I advise 
a light buff (not too yellow) with cream- 
white cornices rches ; a brick or 
stone house should also use cream white 
for these. Barns and other farm build- 
ings can have olive-green doors and win- 


dows ; the body color can be cream white 
or light tan. Two shades of brown aren’t 
bad for a barn, provided you don’t get 
them too dark. Olive green is good for 
gates, chicken-coops and farm machin- 
ery; fence-posts should be cream white. 
f you use ready-mixed paint, get it 
from some one that you have confidence 
in. Pay a fair price for it; very cheap 
— is the most expensive stuff ever 
ought, for it won’t last. Linseed-oil 
is the basis of all good paint; it with- 
stands the weather far longer than the 
various cheaper substitute oils. Real 
linseed-oil costs real money, but it’s 
worth it. 

If you are painting new woodwork, 
touch up all ‘‘fat’’ knots with shellac; 
then give the wood a priming-coat of 
paint, thinned down with something like 
one-fourth its measure of linseed-oil 
(either raw or boiled) and finish with 
two other good thick coats. Put on the 
priming-coat as soon as possible after 
the carpenter work is done; the same 
day, if you can. Should the wood get 
wet, let it dry completely before the 
first coat goes on. As the paint in the 
bottom of the can gets thicker, thin it 
with turpentine and a little oil. 

Old work must be brushed clean, and 
all loose scales of paint scraped off with 
a ep ono te Two new coats will usu- 
ally be enough, unless the old paint is 


in bad shape, or is very dark in color. 


Don’t thin the first coat, unless the 


woodwork is rather bare. 

I sometimes mix my own paint, buying 
the white lead, linseed-oil and turpen- 
tine. The various white-lead manufac- 
turers issue little booklets, telling how 
to do it. Getting the’proper tint is the 
difficult part, I find ; but after consulta- 
tion with the paint-store man, and con- 
siderable experimenting, I manage quite 
well. Better not try to use dry color; 
the little cans of oil-mixed tints that 
come for the purpose are better for un- 
skilled users. 

Outside paint won’t do for furniture or 
inside work; it is always just a trifle 
sticky. Special interior oil-paint comes 
for the purpose, either flat or glossy, as 
you prefer. In my home I use light buff 
(flat) for walls and ceilings, glossy white 
for woodwork and brown for the floor. 
The kitchen is in two shades of brown. 
Unpainted plaster takes two coats first 
time ; afterward, one new coat is enough. 

My new hardwood floors get very dif- 
ferent treatment. I use paste filler, 
rubbed in with a cloth, then two coats 
of shellac, then a good dose of floor wax. 
smeared over with a cloth, and polished 


with a special weighted brush wa brick 
wrapped in old carpet. Now and then 
a 


more wax mist be rubbed on — 


the floor; that’s al] you ever need to do. 
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Lumber With a Name Behind It 


© Bewit PIONEERS built with the thing at hand—primeval logs for a 
roof over their heads and rails for their fences. Invention came 
and the manufacturer brought sawn lumber ready for use within the 
reach of all. 

Today there’s another step in advance. A lumber manufacturing company has 
brought its product to such a high state of perfection that it puts 2ts name upon it. 


This concern says to all consumers: ‘‘Our name on lumber is your assurance that it is 
the best produced by the largest manufacturer of Southern Pine in the United States.”’ 


On every piece of its 550 million feet annual production The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company brands its trade-marked name: 


Ny 
N 


For economy, for permanency and neatness on the Creosoted Wood Blocks for flooring barns, hog 
farm, lone-BRew, Creosoted products are unequalled. houses, garages, etc., and Creosoted Poles for tele- 
Barns, granaries and sheds built of Creosoted Poles phone lines are other lon@-Rew, products that have 
form the foundation and frame of structures that won high place among the careful builders. 


resist decay, wind and weather for a life-time. Soe ; : 
Je Che loneBew process of creosoting actually im- 


The L-B Creosoted Fence Post—The Post Ever- pregnates the entire sapwood with the best wood 
lasting—is impervious to moisture and bacteria, the preservative known to science. Distilled creosote 
main causesof decay. Replacement costs are reduced  - is forced under tremendous hydraulic pressure into 
to a minimum on farms where L-B Posts are used. the wood. 


Ask your dealer for lene-Reu. Brand. 


Send today for our free booklet, “The Post Everlasting.”’ It tells 
all about our Creosoted products for use on the farm. Dept. 3786. 


The Ipnc-Reity, Lymber Company, 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Flooring ; California White Pine, California White Pine Sash and 
Doors, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers, Box Shooks ; Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Wood Blocks 
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Mrs. Williamson, with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

‘* All right, let’s!’’ I agreed dutifully. 

It was back in the very early days of 
automobiling—1905, or thereabouts ; and 
the trip was something of an undertak- 
ing. e would cut across the corners 
of five states—therefore we had to send 
certified checks for five different license 
tags. Every time we crossed a state 
line, we got out and shifted tags; it 
was against the law to show a Pennsy!- 
vania or Virginia number in Maryland, 
for instance. 

Our car was a queer little one-cylinder 
affair, rated at nine and one-half horse 
power. It had no top, so we always 
carried plenty of raincoats. Our aver- 
age speed was about ten miles an hour, 
when we were actually running. 

Since automobiles have been so great- 
y improved, I often wonder why more 

olks—especially country people—do 

not travel by automobile, instead of by 

3 train. For just one person, the railroad 

i is a trifle less costly ; but where two or 

more travel together, the auto is the 
cheaper. 

In planning a route, use the standard 
maps which the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C., sells for 
five cents apiece; each map covers an 
area of about twenty miles square, and 
shows every road, bridge, school, farm- 
house, and soon. I paste the maps on 
large squares of heavy cardboard, and 
hold the one I want, as my wife drives. 
It is quite impossible to miss your way, 
since all the landmarks are shown. The 
only drawback is that the good roads 
aren’t distinguished from the bad ones; 
but I stop at the garage in each town, 
and get the men to mark the best route 
for.me. 

Now most states have reciprocity. 
That is, the license tags of one are good 
in the other, for a few days; so you 
won’t have to purchase license tags by 
the half dozen as I did. However, on 

a a long trip, it is just as well to be sure 
on this point. letter to your state 
automobile commissioner will bring a 
list of the states in which your tags will 
be honored. If you must pass through 
any large cities, get the policeman you 
meet to direct you eke ge also ask 
him all about the local traffic regula- 
tions. For instance, a certain street 
may be closed to all except northbound 
ears after ten A. M., and if you run 
south on it you will be arrested and 
fined. 

To carry my suitcases, I fasten a fold- 
ing luggage-carrier to the running-board 
of my large car, using several carriage- 
bolts. The affair looks something like 


“ | ET’S motor to Washington !’’ said 








Do You Travel by Automobile? 
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simply run till it used all the gasoline in 
the carbureter and then stop because it 
could not get fuel enough. The pipe was 
not entirely stopped, however, and 
enough gasoline would seep through in 


a big meat-broiler, and can be bought of d 
an hour to again fill the carbureter bow]. 


any automobile dealer for a few dollars. 
Several trunk straps or pieces of harness 





hold the luggage in place. Often when a 
using my car I merely lay my baggage The Small Tractor 
between the fender and the hood; it 


“fT\HE small tractor has come to stay,”’ 

said an enthusiast to me the other 
day; ‘‘though I have my doubts as to 
whether it will entirely crowd the horse 
off the farm, as some have prophesied. 
Country people have been brought up to 
depend upon faithful work animals, and 
they wouldn’t feel natural if there 
weren’t at least one or two horses to bed 
and feed. They may reduce the number 
of these, but will not entirely dispense 
with them. 

‘The chief advantage of the small 
tractor, as I have found it, is that I can 
do two or three men’s work with it un- 
der some conditions and do it at a time 
when it can be done best. Take plow- 
ing and harrowing, for instance. That 
is a part of farm work that is most es- 
sential, and which because of weather 
conditions is sometimes sadly delayed. 
In such cases my experience is that 
every one gets worried and nervous, and 
in the effort to push the work even the 
animals feel the strain, and it seems to 

**How does it act?’’ I asked. get on their nerves as well. With my 

‘*Well, I can start it up all right,’’ one-man tractor I can run two plows and 
Bill replied, ‘‘but after it runs about one a harrow at the same time, and I 
ten minutes it will stop and I can’t get now that the machine can keep up the 
it started again for about an hour. It pace all day long, and until dark, if need 
used to be all right and only went to the _—be, without I ill effect. Furthermore, 
bad recently. I had Bud Simpkins, who _ the harrow following directly after the 
works at George Watson’s blacksmith plow gets into the soil while it is soft 
shop, to come down and look itover, and and friable. It crumbles and pulverizes 
he said it was spavined or windbroken, _ it as it never does if the plowing is done 
I forget which, and that I would have one day and the harrow is used the next. 
to buy a new engine.’’ When I do stop work for the day I’m 

‘*When an hour has passed can you through, so far as that particular job is 


will stay without being strapped. If 
bad weather is expected, I sometimes 
— my grips in pieces of old canvas. 
Of course, I am always particularly 
careful to carry blowout patches, extra 
inner tubes and extra spark plugs, be- 
sides the usual kit of tools. A few feet 
of rope may come in handy, should you 
need to be towed out of a mudhole. 
That’s about all—but don’t forget to 
take your driver’s license ! D. W. 


Bill’s “‘Hit-and-Miss Engine” 
By P. T. HINES 


HILE over at Bill Morgan’s the 
other day something was said b 
me about power farming. 
‘‘Talking about farm power,’’ said 
Bill, ‘‘I’ve got one of the blamedest 
engines you ever saw. I call it my ‘hit- 
and-miss engine,’ and the miss is so 
much in the majority that I guess I’ll 
have to get a new one.’’ 





start it again without any trouble?’’ I concerned. I don’t have to take the 
inquired. horses from the plow, unharness, water, 

“*Goes off like a pet lamb,’’ replied feed and bed them. This time can be 
Bill. given to additional plowing or to other 


‘*Looks as if the gasoline feed-pipe tasks.’’ Orin Crooker, Illinois. 
might be clogged,’’ Isuggested. ‘‘Let’s oN “- 
look at it.’’ 

We went out to the shed where the An Engine Saved the Oat Crop 
engine was mounted and Bill started it 
on the first turn. True to his word, it “duce damp and warm does not make 
ran about ten minutes and then stopped. the farmer poor,’’ says an old adage. 
We disconnected the gasoline fee “pipe Some folks would not question the truth 
and made an examination. Sure enough, of the adage, but Tom Watson, of IIli- 
it was almost completely stopped up _ nois, takes exception. For two years ago 
near the tank outlet. We washed it ‘‘June damp and warm”’ at oat-cuttin 
out thoroughly and then reconnected it. time came very near causing the loss o 
The whole operation took about fifteen his whole oat crop. 
minutes. Tom’s oats were heavy; so was the 

We again started the engine and it rainfall. It would have been a hard job 
ran on -— the regular ten-minute pe- for his horses to pull the binder on firm 
riod and did not show signs of stopping. ground; with soft ground the drive- 
It was evident, therefore, that we had wheel took no more hold than a cat on 
hit the trouble. The engine would a steep tin roof. Besides, the horses 

could hardly pull the binder. 











But Tom saved the crop. You ask 
how? He left the binder standing, went 
to the barn-yard, loaded a two-horse 
gas-engine on his wagon and took it to 
the field. This he placed on a platform 
built on the back of his binder and 
hitched it up to the machinery. Then 
all the horses had to do was pull the 
weight of the binder and engine, and 
the engine drove the sickle bar, can- 
vases, etc. It did not matter whether 
the wheels slipped over the ground or 
not. 

When the job was finished, Tom took 
the engine back to the barn-yard to 

ump water for the stock. e has 
ught another engine made especially 
for the binder. ‘‘Two engines are not 
too many if each has a job,’’ says Tom. 


Our TrouBLE Man—a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to au' 
mobiles, gas-engines or farm tractors. If 
a quick answer by mail is wanted, 

addressed 


Walton, care of The Farm Journal, 
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A New Tractor Service Plan 


5000 Dealers Go to School to 
Make Your Investment Good 


If you were going to buy a tractor today and had your 
choice of a dozen or more tractors of equal mechanical 
quality, which would you buy? The one on which you 
could get the best service, of course. That’s common sense. 


Where today can you get good tractor service—the kind 
that gives you any needed information or help promptly 
and surely? From the International Harvester organization. 
Have you heard what we did last winter to assure full and 
complete service to all International tractor owners? 


Last winter five thousand of our dealers went to school and 
equipped themselves to give you the kind of tractor service 
you want and have a ri x2 to get. They took a complete 
practical course. Aliey can teach you to avoid the rough 
spots in your tractor progress. They are ready to carry 
you safely over any dit ficulties you may meet. You can 
buy an International Mogul or Titan Tractor with a 
feeling of perfect safety and security in your ability to handle 
it successfully right from the start. 


We sell good tractors—none better. 


We maintain complete repair stocks at 
eighty-nine branch houses. 


We have a completely equipped, well- 
trained dealer service organization reach- 
ing every farm in the United States where 
a tractor can be used. 


That is International Tractor Service 
—Unrivaled in the Whole Tractor Field 


This service costs you nothing. In fact, it will save you considerable 
money in the avoidance of mistakes, steadier running of your tractor, 
and the reduction you will be able to make in the cost of upkeep 
and repairs. 


Tractor service organizations do not grow over- 
night. Here is one almost full grown. Take 
advantage of it. 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 
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HASSLERS 
forall 
Ford Passenger Cars 

































, OUR whole months of driving at no expense to you 
H for repairs or tires. Four whole months in which 
there will be no depreciation in your car. This is ex- 
actly what will happen when you equip your Ford Car or THe JOHN BROWN co. 
Ford One Ton Truck with Hassler Shock Absorbers. They 
mean a saving of at least 30%—in all of these costs—the 
equivalent of four months of driving. Hasslers accom- 
plish these things so easily because they protect the vital 
parts of the machine from road shocks and vibrations. It 
doesn’t seem like the same car—and you'll say that Hassler | 
Shock Absorbers far more than pay for themselves in im- 
proving the riding qualities. They will convert your Ford into an easy- | 
riding, comfortable car for any purpose—more satisfactory—more eco- 
nomical—a machine that will fast two or three years longer. You 
can satisfy yourself regarding the value of without risking 
@ penny. ’ 
























10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
wy * ride without = pyre ene tries 
te discourage you. are a quality product— 
atnaie i The Hassler dealer in your vicin- 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED ity will put them on for 10-days’ trial. Your 


Shock Absorber =" """ cannes 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. ~ 


PATENTED 
The Hassler Guarantee: 1342 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


| ‘Absolute satisfaction or your money back” Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 











































Whenever you wish to purchase tools and cutlery with 
the positive assurance that you are buying years of 
satisfactory service —look for the KEEN KUTTER 
trade-mark. It will always guide you right. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 









KNIFE for 78c 


Pp aid. $ for $2.10. Best 
Tinek shears, 85c. This Knife 














Plant Late Potatoes in June 














Spraying keeps potato-bugs in check 


ATE varieties of potatoes, like the 
Rural New Yorker and Green Moun- 
tain, should be planted not later than 
June 1 in order to give them enough 
time to mature a full crop before freez- 
ing weather in the fall. It is best not to 
cut the tubers until just before planting 
and then cut them into pieces about the 
size of small hens’ eggs, each piece con- 
taining two good eyes. These should be 
planted in rows from two and a half to 
three feet apart, and pieces about four- 


teen inches apart in the rows. 
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| Late Cabbage and Cauliflower 


Plants of late cabbage and cauliflower 
should be transplanted early in June. 
Plants may be purchased from loca) 
market gardeners if they have not been 
— in the home-garden seed-bed. 

ate plants do best in a slightly heavy 
soil which retains moisture well after 
rains during the hot, dry months of July 
and August. The plants must have a 
large and continuous supply of water. 

Dipping the plants in a solution of 
lead arsenate before transplanting will 
aid in controlling the cabbage-worm. A 
solution may be made by using two- 
thirds of an ounce of the powdered 
arsenate, or ten level teaspoonfuls, to 
one gallon of water. 





Plant Squashes in June 


About June 20 we plant squash-seed for 
our winter supply, aiming to have a sur- 
plus quantity to supply our grocer. He 
does not want overgrown specimens— 
nothing over twelve or fifteen pounds. 
Such sizes suit an ordinary village or 
city family, and sell better. For our 
own use we do not care so much, for we 
can feed the larger ones to the cows and 
swine. 

We never have found anything that 
pays us so well for market as the warted 
Hubbard, but for our own use we prefer 
the newer banana squash. It is equal 
to Hubbard in quality ; it has a thin rind 
and is easier to prepare for the table. 
We never saw a better keeper. 

Not until the sun has warmed the soil 
red hot is it profitable to put squash- 
seeds into the ground. Then they will 
come up quickly and grow right along 


| with a hustle. Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 
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Support for Tomato Plants 


UPPORTS are necessary for produc- 
ing the finest tomatoes. Unless the 
fruits are held well off the ground, they 


’ will be liable to rot; they will be slow 


in ripening, will color unevenly, and will 
lack in size, smoothness and shapeliness. 

One of the best supports devised is 
the stake-and-hoop support or frame. 
This is made as follows: 

Two ordinary wooden barrel-hoops, 
twenty inches in diameter, and three 
stakes are necessary for each support. 
The stakes should preferably be square, 
to facilitate nailing. They should be 
about three feet long, two inches wide, 
two inches thick, and pointed at the low- 
erend. Make the top hoop encircle the 
three stakes; place the second hoop 
about fifteen inches below, and set it in- 
side the three stakes. This arrange- 
ment spreads the feet of the support, 
making it steady. If hoops of different 
sizes are used, put the larger ones below. 

A.R 
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Training Cucumbers 


Where space is limited, the gardener 
may grow cucumbers by training the 
plants against a building or over a fence. 
The training should begin early. Where 
cucumbers are planted near a fence or 
house, a trellis of strings or poultry wire 
should be made and the plants trained 
to this. It may be necessary to tie the 
plants to the support at first, but the 
tendrils of the vines will soon hold the 
vines to the trellis. The climbing cucum- 
bers are best suited for training, be- 
cause of the numerous tendrils which 
aid the plant in climbing. One advan- 
tage of the growing on trellises is that 
the cucumbers are evenly green, instead 
of having a white side. 
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Nitrate Increases Fruit Crop 


We make our raspberries and black- 
berries increase their crop of fruit 
twenty-five per cent every year by using 
nitrate of soda. 

Early in June we run a sharp-toothed 
cultivator lightly between the rows 
twice, and follow this up by broadcast- 
ing about seventy-five pounds of the 
nitrate to the acre. As soon as it rains, 
we repeat with cultivator. In two weeks 
we apply the soda again in the same 
manner, and cultivate after every 
shower. If too great a growth of cane 
is produced, we pinch the canes back. 
This strengthens the canes and increases 
the size of the fruit. 

We get at least twenty bushels more 
fruit to the acre which, selling at only 
five cents a quart net, gives us $32. Our 
net profit for the soda is at least $25 an 
acre, or enough to pay for the entire care 
ofanacre. Canyoubeatit? D. I. H. 
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Tank for Washing Vegetables 
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It pays to wash vegetables before sending 

em to market. Smaller ones, such as 
radishes and beets, can be washed in a 
box tank with drain-board attached, like 
one shown. Connect the tank with 
water-supply and have a drain-pipe. 
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most notable 
advance made in 
modern threshing. A 
device in the hopper re- 
turns to the separator the 
grain that would otherwise go 
tothestack. Users write us that 
this improvement saves one to 
Figure 


three per cent more grain. 
what that means to you, 


Get the facts from any of the makers of 
North America’s standard threshing ma- 
chines listed below. 
the builders of the leading tractors and 
All of them are pre- 
pared to supply threshing machines 
equipped with the Grain-Saving Stacker. 
Write to any of these for information. 


farm implements. 


Among. these are 
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View tooking into 

grain trap near stacker fan; also auget 
cunning from beneath trap for returne 
ing the saved grain to separator. |" 


Grain Saving Stacker 


LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 


Ontari 
Ernst Bros 


John 


Taylor 


Agricultural Works, Pottstown, 


, Rockford, Mlinois. 
Co., Springtiei, 


Goodison 


° 
. Co., Ltd., Mt. Forest, 
Thresher Co., Li 


i 





Ontario. . 
Hlergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 
Mac 


mald Thresher Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


The Grain-Saving Device Ori, 


Indianapalis, Ind., 


Ohio. 
». Toledo, Ohio. 
New York. 


ed States 


A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pennsylvania. 
Frick oun y, Wa oro ee = 
orks, Belleville, Lilinois, 
ee LSS, 
eck-Gonnerman pany, Mt. Ve: " 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co.. ‘Hopkine, 


nnesota, 
Pet eren Engine & Thresher Co., Port Huron, 
c. 


gan. 
The Russell & Company, Massillon, Ohio. 
Russell Wind Stacker Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 
sy i a Co. td., (United States 
Agency), Moline, Tilinois.. 
Swayne, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Indiana. 
The Westinghouse Co., Schenectady, New York 


Canada 

Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., Sea- 
forth, Ontario, 

Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., New Hamburg, 


Ontario. 
td., Sarnia, 


Sawyer-Massey Company, Ltd., Hamilton, On- 


10, 
Stewart Sheaf Loader Co., Ltd. 
on Mts ¢. Co., Ltd os = ' nie 
ussex . Co, = ie B ick, 
Waterloo Mite. Co., Lid., Waterloos Ontario. 

R. Watt Machine Works. Ltd., Ridgetown, 


Ontario. 
George White & Sons Co.. Ltd., London, Ontario, 


inated with The Indiana Manufacturing Co., 


W 


ho Also Originated the Wind Stacker 








In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Lese. 


Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 
| 


seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 

for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had 

The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta exte: 


at low interest. 


nd every encouragement tothe farmer andranchman, § 


You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get high 


for your grain, cattle, sheep and hogs—low taxes (none ON seam fous 
ipping axfities, free 


improvements), good markets and 
schools, churches, splendid climate and sure crops. 


Ce 


For illustrated literature, maps, description of lands for A LAA 


_— 
rf 
f@ Saskatchewan and ng ae railroad 
im of Immigration, Ottawa, 

A. N. ’ sburg, Pa. O. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee 
Be Ap HARRISON. 700 N. Second NETHERY. Interurban Big. Columbua, 0 C.J 


Anim N.Y. then, BX 


oH 112 W, Adams St,. Chicago, Ill. 
zOy 2 AGARHETT. 311’ Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


jwaukee, Wis. 


rates, etc., apply 


Farm Lands 


i sg Low Prices 
. HALL, 123 Second 8t., 


Canadian Government Agents. © 
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PATENT 


Write for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale & Park " 


Sb nats ata OR 


SST mS 
tooo 


South Broad St., Philadelphia, 
1422 F Street, Washington, D. 


Trade- marks 
Copyrights 
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or write us. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


“Be sure of Quality— 
then you'll be sure of Service!” 


—A. R. MOsLER. 


Don’t jeopardize the Tractor’s Service by 
handicapping it with inefficient porcelain plugs. 


Use this specially constructed, unusually strong, 
massive plug, proverly designed and manu- ? 
factured to withstand the strain and shocks of 
the Tractor Engine — the Vesuvius Tractor ~ 
Plug—made with Unbreakable Mica Insulation. 


ee . 29 
The Quality Plug 

It gives Sure Service — and lasting 

satisfaction. $2.00 each, at dealers— 

(In Canada $2.50.) 

Superioralso, for Trucks and high-powered Cars, 


“Mosler on Spark Plugs” a free book that 
tells the right plugs for all motors, write 


A. R. Mosier & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Also mfrs. of Mosler Vesuvius Plug (Vitite) 


: 
4s 


Ln 
MOSLER 
VESUVIUS 
TRACTOR” 


$1.00, Spitfire (platinum point) Plug 
$2.50, Superior (Ford) Plug 75c. 
Export Rep.—Auto. Sundries Co., 
18 Broadway, New York City 


- 
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ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 














Light and Powerful 
Strong and Durable 


Five Years’ Successful Service 


for Satisfied Owners 


Our FREE CATALOG and Suggestions for 
Tractor Users will interest you whether you 
buy an ALLWORK or not. Write for them 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 12 A, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 























SLUG SHOT== 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B, HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 





The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


Solv 


Morgan, Dir. Tenn. 


from the mown vines, 


wheat, 


oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing like it. “The 
machine I have been looking for for 20 years.” 
W.F. Massey. “It will meet every demand.’’H.A. 


Exp. Sta. Booklet 41 free. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., Morristown, Tenn. 
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Say : “I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 
preit Trees Budded from Bearing Orchards. 
‘each, apple, pear, plum, nerer 


Sescrsies, everegecns, cad shade Ses: 
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Send Us a Garden Item 


LANT a succession of lettuce, radishes, 
beets, beans, sweet corn, peas, etc. A 
planting about every two weeks is just right. 


Celery may be set out any time this month 
in corn-belt states. 


Plant navy beans early in June in the 
North. They do not require a heavy or 
overrich soil. They must be well cultivated 
throughout the season. 


Prune spiraea bushes as soon as they are 
through flowering. Remove all old wood and 
thin the new growth. Spade around the plants 
and fertilize them well. Better flowers will 
result next year. 


“Red pepper will protect cucumbers 
from insects;” says W. W. Harrington, of 
Illinois. Some people advise scattering it on 
the ground about the plants to protect the 
plants from cutworms. Who has tried it? 
How did it work ? 


Make the celery patch the richest spot in 
the garden. The quality of the celery will be 
better and the crop more certain when the 
plants are kept growing right up to the min- 
ute. Various fertilizers can be used, as well 
as compost which has been made early in the 
spring, and poultry manure. If fertilizer is 
used as a side dressing, rake it well into the 
soil. It is hard to get the soil too rich. 


All annual flower seeds for this summer’s 
bloom should be sown by the first of June. 
Poppies can be transplanted only with great 
care. Therefore, plant the seed direct into 
the flowering bed. All tender bulbs started 
in the greenhouse should be planted outside 
after June 1; for example, caladiums, callas, 
tuberous-rooted begonias. Other dormant 
bulbs to be planted are anemone, dahlia, gladi- 
elus,] zephyranthes. A few rapid-growing 
vines for the porch are emerald vine, madeira 
and cinnamon vine. 


Cabbage plants may be found wilting at 
this season because of small white maggots 
feeding on the roots. Small dark flies resem- 
bling house-flies lay the eggs which produce 
these maggots in the earth near the bases of 


‘the plants. Egg-laying may be prevented and 


the young maggots prevented from getting 
to the’roots by encircling the stems of the 
cabbages with disks of tarred paper and press- 
ing these closely down on the surface of the 
ground. A slit is made from the edge of the 
disk to the center where there is a small hole 
just large enough to fit snugly to the stem. 
The disk should be put around the plants as 


soon as set. 


Growing a ton of tomatoes costs from 
$20 to $30, according to investigations in New 
Jersey last year. In Burlington county seven- 
tv tomato growers kept accurate accounts and 
the average cost was $20.49a ton. The aver- 


| age yield was 6.92 tons on an acre, making 


the cost on each acre $142.08. The yield fora 
number of years is something like five tons 
an acre, and on that basis the cost would be 
between $26 and $27 a ton. Records from 
fifty farms in Cumberland county, N. J., show 
that the cost was $24.87 a ton last year. 
The average yield there was 4.75 tons an acre. 
These figures furnish a basis on which to es- 


| tablish prices for the crop. 


—— 


A Dangerous New Pest 


The European corn-borer, which plays havoc 
with various farm and garden crops, has re- 
cently spread over an area of more than 300 
square miles near Boston, Mass. Last season 


it invaded a small area in the state of New 
York. The caterpillars that constitute the 


young of this insect have been found in more 
than twenty kinds of plants, including field 
and garden crops, flowers and weeds. Its 
favorite host-plant is corn, which crop it de- 
stroys almost completely. An average of 
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forty-six worms to the stalk was counted im | 


seventy-five stalks of corn. It is the most de- 
structive insect that ever came to this country. 
The worms live over winter inside 


plants on which they feed. In May they hatch” 
out into moths, which at once begin to = 


eggs. A second brood hatches in August. 
single female may in one season produce more 
than 300,000 descendants. Should the bo 


spread into the corn belt it would work havoc” 


with our principal crop, and with the . 
stock industry which is based largely on t 
corn ¢rop. The government and the v 
states can not afford to permit this. T 
work of eradication is already in prog 

Let us hope it willsucceed, = > 
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Grain Shocker—the New Hired Man 











the new grain shocker will take the 

place of one. It is going to make 
grain raising more profitable for many 
who have been under a big load of re- 
sponsibility in securing sufficient help to 
harvest their crops. 

With the shocker it is possible to har- 
vest and shock twenty-five acres of 
heavy wheat aday. After the bundles 
are cut and bound, the shocker drops 
them into a catcher which sets up the 
shock when the proper number of bun- 
dies has been harvested. Some individ- 
ual farmers have harvested as high as 
150 acres of wheat without any help, 
simply because they. had to pass over 
the field only once and the job was com- 
plete. This was on level ground. Where 
the ground is rolling one man is needed 
to set up the shocks which the machine 
fails to set. 

The shocker knocks the drudgery out 
of harvesting, and makes it more easy 
to do the same amount of work with less 
help. Therefore, harvesting is a more 
economical operation. It often takes two 
men to shock as fast as a seven- foot 
binder cuts ; the shocker takes the place 
of twomen. The farm women welcome 
it because it means fewer men to cook 
for and care for, and gives them more 
hours of rest and pleasure. One man 
and four horses can operate a seven- 
foot binder and shocker, and cut and 
shock from fifteen to twenty acres a 
day, according to the lay of the land 
and the stand of the crop. One man 
and helper shown above harvested and 
shocked forty-five acres of wheat, con- 
sidered a very good stand, in one day. 
He simply hitched two binders, equipped 
with shockers, to his light tractor. He 
considers that in labor alone he saved 
$24 on this operation, to say nothing of 
the saving between the cost of four 
teams and the tractor operation. 

Not only does the shocker save labor, 
but it saves grain. There is a large loss 
in too much handling of bundles of ripe 
wheat. With the shocker from seven to 


Ie you are unable to get a hired man, 


eleven bundles may be set without extra 
handling. The machine-made bundles 
are securely tied together at the top 
and firmly set on the ground. 

The shocker travels behind the binder 
on a low-wheel truck. The bundles are 
dropped into its arms instead of on the 
ground. The heads are close together, 
the butts opened. This gives the shock 
a pointed top to throw off rain. When 
the proper number of bundles is on the 
long arms, the tops are tied and the 
shock is set upon the ground. W. G. 
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Good Produce Sells Best 
By ALBERT R. BELWOOD 


In marketing farm products I found long 
ago that a high quality article will gen- 
erally sell itself if put before the peo- 
ple; and after you have made a reputa- 
tion the only trouble is to produce enough 
to supply the demand. 

A little advertisement in a farm paper 
sells all the calves or larger cattle there 
are to spare. The corn, wheat, soybeans 
and potatoes are sometimes grown by 
contract for seedsmen, and sometimes 
sold direct to the buyer. 

Care is always taken to have all grains 
clean and in good condition when sold, a 
little better than sample shown, if pos- 
sible. In a delivery of 1,000 bushels of 
corn to one of the largest seedsmen in 
the South, the corn was pronounced by 
one of the firm as being in the best con- 
dition of any received at their ware- 
house that season. It will not be hard 
to make a satisfactory contract there 
for next year’s crop. 

If it is only eggs you have to sell, 
they should be nice. Better keep at 
home any misshapen, small or discolored 
eggs than to put them in an order. 

In 1917 I sold 2,700 pounds of pump- 
kin-seéd. The pumpkins were grown for 
the cattle and hogs and the seeds were 
a by-product, yet they returned $555— 
more than $50 an acre. 


Handy Fruit-Sorting Table 


Dinh YORK cherry grower uses the handy table shown below for grading 


ground. It is supported by four 


and packing his fruit. The top is four feet square and three feet from the 
loom, with two shelves underneath two oppo- 


site sides, where the grader and packer may set extra baskets. This grower has 
found that the table adds considerable profits to his annual income. _ 
A few cherries at a time are emptied on the table and handled with great 


care. A circular strip is run across each end. All doubtful fruit is placed out- 


side this, or into baskets, 
and all high-grade fruit 
is placed in other bas- 
kets, which are conveni- 
ently set just outside the 
me. The grader can use 
both hands, and any one 
may soon become a quick 
and certain grader. 
This cherry grower 
uses the same table for 
other fruits. nore 4 fruit 
grower can make one 
of these tables in a short 
time out of odd piace 
of lumber. LE. W.G. 
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Chas. Rowe, Stella, Mo., saved 
$56 on one order. J. Sim mn, 
of Custer, Ill., saved $6% 6n his 
rder. N. Leggett, Boulder, Col., 
saved $60 on one order. 
Every mail brings me letters like these 
+ from satisfied customers telling of the 
money I saved them. Over 600, 
have found that buying 


BROWN FENCE & 
READY ROOFING 


on my Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid Plan 
saves them big money, Not only are 

lower, but the high quality of Brown Fence— 
which is made of genuine Basic Open Hearth 
wire, heavily galvanized—and R oy 
made from best quality wool felt an 
insure longer life and less repair cost. If you 
need Fencing or Ready Roofing, don’t fail to 


Send for Free Catalog 
<> You wi agreeably surp 


at the big saving you can make 
— ing direct my fac- 

JimM 
BROWN 


catalog 1 ph. - Ku, oe 
SELLS & Wire Co. 
¥g Dept. M 
DIRECT Cleveland, 
7 SS 
p> ' 









farmers 


see the money I can save you, 
FROM Ohio. 


The Brown Fence (17) 
SS 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 
———. 





Gives 36 Per Cent 





Greater Protection 
Against Lightning 
’ Protect your property now 
—before it is too late. _. 

Shinn-Flat is the one Light- 
ning Rod that jescientiicaly 
sadesigned and constructed, 
4.and guaranteed to prevent 

Lightning damage. It has 36 
per cent more conductin 
surface than any round r 
or cable containing an equal 
amount of material. 











ee ees 


Bonded to Protect 


Ev building protected b 
Shinn-Flat ig covered by a Cash 
Bond that Lightning will not 
strike, issued direct to the prop- 
erty owner by a large Bonding 
Company. This is the only com- 
that backs up its goods and 
tatives with cash, 
for our free book—*“The 
Cause and Control of Lightning.” 











Light Weight 


Cushman Engines 


Built built ri or fi 
Saat be epg teremyes he eenhg 
ob in one place. Easy to move ascend. Very steady 


and quiet: j i loud | 
but smooth running.“ Throttie Governed: Benctle 
Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley, Runs at any speed. 





4H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 


it may 























| Say “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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How Mrs. Angevine 
Saved $3.75 


Seattle, Wash., March 3, 1919 
Standard Mail Order Co., 
New York City, New York. 


how Mrs. Logan, of Lincoln 
2% on an order she ‘sent to you, i 


was curious enough to send for your Ca com- 
= pa wondy ~ Ay US ttle. I 

never none © mail before, wes doubtful 
about your ability to ae with 1 the Seattle 


stores. When your Ca’ came da 
went through it carefully. We f: 
Se ee ee here. We 
— AT, S..L ot one tow 
—.. our guarantee to 
case of dissatisfaction, Gocided | the a and we 
sent you a trial order amounti to $14.85. The 
came this morning, two days ore I expected t 
and t to say that I was delighted is putting it mildly. 
Will you please tell me how you can afford to give 
values? My daughter tried on her 
shoes this noon-time, when she came home from 
school, and they fitted her perfectly. She was so 
pleased with qhaee that she begged me to let her wear 
them this afternoon. Of course she her way. 
I don’t believe I ever got a more becoming skirt, or a 
more ive, better made waist. And the under- 
wear and hosiery cost only half as much as I usually 
ee anne aoe ty. We are going over 
again, to-night, and will make out an 
ne A fora and other things that we have been 
putting off ayes oe prices came down, for now I 
ean see that a’ ‘Standard’ they are down. We 
we saved on this order $3.7 at the very least, 
is certainly a worth while saving. With 
ees thanks for such a service, such re- 


jable goods and the big savi 
iis) G ) G. A. Angevine. 


Cordially, 
Throughout the entire country sensible women 
are os many, many dollars by buying from the 
*’ And they are highly « delighted with the 
Goon reliability of everything we sell. Our July- 
Reduction Sale Catalogs are now ready, and 
UARANTEE you can save a whole lot of money 
by get one and ordering from it. Here area few 
prices, judge for yourself: Fruit of the Loom 
Nainsook, 22¢ F wed yard. 
heeting, 
34e per yard. | Utica =" eets, $1.38 each. aes 
Sheeti or A. ¢ A. A. Ticking, Sic a yard ; and 
ae known fa’ Dresses from $1.19. 
Many waists less than $1 “Skirts, Suits, Under- 
wear, Hosiery, Shoes, Millinery, etc., etc., at prices 
much less than you are paying. 


We have put the COUPON below to make it easy 
Reduced le Book. 


for you to get this Price Just 
fill in your name and tear off ‘the CouPoN 


it in an envel 





or paste it ona 


ope, 

We will promptly send you this Sale REL. 

Don’t lose money by delay. Send the coupon NOwW, 

before you forget. 

1 Now. -* 
FREE a Most Be 
pine S--°" 
\ mes 38_ Seon" 
of 

cut ya 
--" 

Name 

street 
qow™ * . R.E.D 


Standard Mail Order Co. 


New York City 














Rider. Agents Want od 








“CURES SICK CHICKENS 


GERMOZONE ter cnr wa 


Preventive and curative of colds, roup, canker, swelled 
head, sore head, chicken pox, limber neck, sour crop, 
cholera, bowel trouble, etc. ‘The only remedy that did 
my little chicks any good in case of bowel trouble,”’ says 
Mrs. Cora Wells, Abilene, Kan. “Our chickens were 
dying badly with cholera. Germozone entirely stopped 
it,” writes F. W. Sornberger, Geddes, So. Dak. “‘Have 
used Germozone for the past 8 years and think there is 
nothing to compare with it, ”’ says Mrs. M. F. Kelly, Salem 
Neb. “‘Germozone does all you 
W. A. Simmons, 1615 Sixteenth. Ave., N. Birmingham, 
Ala. Good also for rabbits, birds and pet stock. 
GERMOZONE oe seven deve i ocd 
Omaha in new 25c, Tic and books free. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., mast a 465, 5. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
Swell Postais, 1c. 2 Pictures, 16x 20, Overthere, Our Presi- 
dents, Justice, 25¢. Magnus Hess, 637 Ashland Bivd., Chicege 


as i bs of 5. 
sci as “ re sie IE a sais Seas ik “ 
iin g ve 2 Bs 





say and more,” says | 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


HAT’S becoming of the great 
National Crop Growers’ Contest? 
If you could see our mail you 

would not ask that question. The Prize 
Contest Editor isn’t yet sitting up nights 
over it, but it may come to that. If it 
does he will be there, right on the job, 
because of what it means to all the 
sturdy, ambitious fellows who are in that 
contest with grim determination to win 
one of the $1,000 prizes—or at least to 
get a $500 or a $250 one. 

It’s not only the quantity of mail that 
is encouraging, but the quality, as well. 
The very deep ieaebent Walag taken in 
this contest by the heads of extension 
departments of the State Colleges, and 
by the county agricultural agents from 
Maine to California and from Canada to 
Mexico, shows that we have struck a 
responsive chord. 

issouri, as a state, has joined us in 
the corn, wheat and oats contests; and 
every five-acre entry in Missouri’s own 
state contest is also entered in our Na- 
tional Contest. Other states and coun- 
ties have local contests for the best five 
acres of corn and other crops ; and simi- 
lar arrangements will be made, wher- 
ever possible, so that the contestants in 
these, too, may have the opportunity of 
landing The Farm Journal’s prizes. 

In addition to the Cash Prizes, every 
county is entitled to Certificates of Reg- 
istry for the best yields of seed. Here 
are a few selections showing the wide 
interest our contest has aroused. Notice 
how many of the big men of agriculture 
like the ‘‘Seed Registry’’ plan, because 
they know that it will develop high- 
yielding strains of seed in every com- 
munity which goes into the contest in 
the right spirit : 

aine: Dr.. Leon S. Merrill, Direc- 
tor of Agricultura] Extension Service, 
writes: ‘‘If we can have a list of con- 
testants we will take the matter up 
with them and urge upon them the ad- 
visability of having seed certified.’’ 

Ohio: Prof. Wallace E. Hanger 

| writes: ‘‘If thereis anything The Farm 

Journal can do to help along the work 

of the Ohio Seed Improvement Associa- 
| tion, We would be glad to be advised.”’ 

And in a later Jetter: ‘‘I think perhaps 

we will be able to cooperate with you 
| very nicely in your contest work.”’ 

Washington: Prof. G. Schafer 
writes: ‘‘ We shall be glad to cooper- 
ate with you in any way we can in fur- 
thering the use of superior seed and 
| increasing crop production in this state. 

I shall be glad to place a copy of the 
Rules in the hands of each county 
agent.’’ 

Oregon: Prof. Geo. R. Hyslop writes: 
‘* We shall be interested with you in se- 
curing authentic data relating to regis- 
tered seed,’’ etc. 

lowa: Professor Tafft, Assistant Di- 
rector of Extension, writes: ‘‘ We are 
anxious to take an important part in 
this work.”’ 

issouri: Prof. J. C. Hackleman 

writes (after preliminaries were settled 
as to combining the State five-acre con- 
tests with Farm Journal’s five-acre con- 
tests): ‘‘I think we are ready to enter 
this contest with a vengeance.”’ 

Has your county agent taken hold of 
this matter? If he is not into it clear 
over his head, get after him. Hundreds 
of county agents are taking hold in the 
right way, and we are getting enthusi- 
astic letters from them. Many of them 
are signing up the farmers and sending 
| in the entry slips. Here is just one of 

many from County Agent N. R. Tisdal, 

of Vernon, Tex., who certainly is an 
enthusiastic fighter for prizes for his 
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Get Your Name on The Farm Journal’s 
Prize Contest Honor Roll 


up, and they are vonage | 


for is worthy of honor. =: 

























































but getting all the newspapers stirred 


in the + = 

way. The newspaper stuff is chock-full 
of ginger, the genuine Sam Houston 
fighting spirit, the sort which s in to 
win. Here are two short quotations from 
a column and a half article about the 
Crop Contest : 

‘**T have made forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre,’’ said J. R. Messick, andmy 
field this year is better than it ever was 
before at this time.’’ 

‘*‘Mr. Warren says that he has the 
world beaten on alfalfa and cotton land.” 

From many county agents come let- 
ters telling that they are going to land 
at least one of the $1,000 prizes for their 
county ; and from many we have stron 
commendation of the plan for Registe a 
Seed after it has been certified by local ~ 


S84 we eer ot oe be oS eee Oe ee 
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men of high standing, appointed for § tl 
that purpose by the county agent or the | 


farm bureau. Of course, they will back 
that sort of thing. Every county agent 
who doesn’t have to pinch himself to 
make sure he is awake, knows just what 
it means to him and to his county to 
have Registered Seed; and very few 
counties have such seed at this time. 
Every county ought to have it. Go after 
it and get it. 

Full details as to the prizes for each 
of the six crops will be found on page 
21 of this issue. The medals are all 
made and they are, indeed, a credit to 
the medal-makers’ art. Each is packed — 
in a morocco leather case, all ready for 
delivery. 

Photographs of the Winners of the 
Big Prizes, together with photographs 
of the winning fields, will be published i 
later issues of The Farm Journal, with 
articles telling just how the crop was 
produced. As far as possible samples of 
seed of the big crops will be exhibited 
at the National Agricultural Meetings ~ 
next winter; and, in the case of state @ 
yields of unusual merit, we will arrange ~“@ 
for exhibit of samples, with the ‘‘ story ~ 
of the crop,’’ at the great winter State ~@ 
Agricultural Meeting's. . 

After the smoke of battle, what? q 
There will be $10,500 in cash prizes, and ~ 
gold, silver and bronze medals, for 
eighteen men whowill have earned them ~ 
by the sweat of their brow and the ~ 
labor of their hands. What of the fel- ~ 
lows who don’t win? As the Irishman: 
said when he first got a sight of a kanga~_ 
roo, ‘‘ There ain’t no such animal.”’ 

Win? Of course you win—a better 
crop, a bigger crop, worth more money; — 
a certificate showing that your seed has 
made a specially high yield — which 5 
means an easy sale at bonus prices. Re 

What’s wrong with your winning one 
of the $1,000 prizes, in a fair field with © 
no favors? If your wheat-field looks) 
good to you, it looks good to us. Get it} 
into the contest. If the oats are comi 
up thick as the hair on adog, give them, 
a chance to make you some extra money; 
enter the best five acres in the contest. 
Go after the corn and cotton and potas 
toes with the will to win the first prize 
get them entered in the contest. Don 
let this big opportunity knock at youE 
door in vain. ie 

Don’t worry about the details. 
will look after them. Send for a copy 
of the Rules—a postal will bring them; 
then get busy with the five acres 
crop. Make up your mind that your 
acres willbe the very best in the Uni 
States, then do your best to make its 

The Prize Contest Editor wishes & 
success—the best of success. 
Name on The Farm Journal’s 
Contest Honor Roll; for the man 1 
strives for something worth ; 


















































































































































Extra Help I Have Known 
By G. W. TUTTLE 


B was an evil day for a man when he 
came into a New England neighbor- 
hood and boasted of the amount of work 
that he could do, for these folks were 
greet workers. Two neighbors of ours— 

rothers— were tremendous workers. 
They had one hired man, tough as a 
knot, a man of the same caliber as 
themselves, They hired an extra man 
to help cut corn. This new man made a 

reat mistake. He boasted at sunrise 
instead of at sunset—when he put on 
his harness instead of when he took it 
off. He boasted that he could cut as 
much corn as any man living. 

The brothers winked at each other and 
at their old hired man. They went up 
and down those corn rows like a cyclone. 
The new man did his best but he could 
hardly keep in sight of his employers. It 
was a hopeless case, Had he been passed 
through a clothes-wringer at noon there 
would have been scarcely enough left to 
hang on a line. Even Roosevelt would 
not have despised the strenuous day 
they gave that poor man. One day was 
enough ; he ‘‘folded his tent like the 
Arabs, and silently stole away.”’ . 

One man I knew seldom employed 
help, but on one occasion he hired a 
man, an entire stranger, to help do some 
hand mowing. Giving him the swath 
ahead, the employer mowed so vigor- 
ously, and in such close proximity to the 
heels of the hired man, that the latter 
grew more and more nervous, and mowed 

esperately that he might keep out of 
reach of the keen blade. But the em- 


ployer overdid his part, and before night 


the man quit work and expressed his 
opinion in the following language: ‘‘ You 
are the meanest man I ever worked for. 
If you had given me anything but an 
old bush-scythe I’d have chased you 
around the field and given you enough 
of it.’’ Then he started for the depot, 
vowing to shake off the dust of that old 
New England town from his weary feet. 

I remember John Thomas, a man whose 
life became almost a burden because he 
dyed his mustache. It was an unheard- 
of thing in the community; an innova- 
tion that was frowned upon. As one old 
fellow remarked, sagely: ‘‘ No man with 
such a funny-looking mustache can 
keep his mind on his work; but then, 
I don’t believe John has any mind!”’ 

I also remember an interesting assort- 
ment of extra men who were treasures 
of usefulness—faithful, honest as the 
day, pleasant to have in the home. Some 
of them married nice girls, bought land, 
and are now wall-4e-dn farmers of im- 
portance in their community. 








opinion of his employ- 
Then he quit work 





Pedigree in Live Stock 


itself, but because the pedigreed cow delivers more 
butter-fat or has better breeding qualities, and yet 
costs no more to keep. 


name or the trademark, but because these things 
identify a paint material that is known to give better 
protection, better spreading power and longer life, 
and yet costs no more to apply. 


keeping properly painted. 


Painting.” It. will be sent to you free at your 
request. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
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You buy a pedigreed cow, not for the pedigree 









You buy Dutch Boy White-Lead, not for the 










Dutch Boy White- Lead lowers the cost of 






Write our nearest office for ““Handy Book on 










JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Motor Truck 
Thousands 
in Use 


: DIVISION No. 1 . 
Aght Four-wheeled 

Teaiienchilen fer use the passenger car 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibs., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 

DIVISION No. 2 

Heavy - duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 


ible; 52 tonss 3% tons; 
and 5 tone, reversible. 
DIVISION No. 3 
Trailmobile 8 e m i - 
Trailers: 1 ton; 2 
tons; SB tons; 6 tons 











Good roads are b 
ing the load coil Gea 


railmobile 


Hauls Milk at Low Cost 


N constant service for almost three years behind a light pas- 
The Motorless senger car,theTrailmobile operated by the Jones Wholesale 
Dairyof DesMoines, Ia. hastraveled morethan15,000 miles. 
It is used to haul milk from the country, and to make deliv- 
eries. On the light Trailmobile there is space for 20 milk cans 
each weighing 108 pounds. Eight additional cans are carried 
body. 
The cost of operating the Trailmobile has been but little 
greater than the cost of operating the caralone. The original 
tires are stillin use. No repairs have been necessary. 


Trailmobiles enable a passenger car to do the work of a truck; if hauled 
by a truck they double its capacity ; double the work the driver can do. 
1% tons, non-revers-] They add only about 12}4 per cent to the fuel consumed by a truck. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 
The Trailmobile Company eee 
501-521 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati 
Contractors to the U.S. Gov't 
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Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
wetted Nothing take ~ Soe place a ae an inner 
tu 0 

303 and 30x3% sizes > saletete Sizes. e™ 
than 50,000 cars equipped with them in 6 yous. 
Big Money 2posost. ont cz-isir 
experience unnecessary. footie today for terms. 


Dept.F.J.The Bayten Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, 0. 
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\10,000 Miles} 
\Guaranteed and 
\ No Punctures 





A Buick, Too! 


Without a 
Dollar of Cost 
You Gon’s have 4 








awa in the > % 

answered our 

Now he’s riding in ee pula We gave him. 

You can get one tee: Don’t send a cent-— 

gs your name and address—that's all. Do 
now. A post card —— do, I want to send 

a a a os 





Teckste Bt, Topeka, Manni, 


YOU Can Get|(‘is me 











Name of your Dealer 


ELL US the kind of 

stock DIP or liquid 
LICE PAINT you use and © 
the name of dealer where 

u buy it. In return we will mail you The 
Eioerknent Station Review—a splendid poul- 
try and livestock magazine, Contains review of 
all livestock and poultry bulletins from 50 state 
experiment stations. Also photographs ‘of 32 
Champions at last or Livestock Ex- 
position. Write today: 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Dest. 121, Indianapolis, Ind. , 










Make | So Lazy Hens Lay 


rite Lottie E. Daniels, Box G Ind. 
Lg Fy how free. etelee todegnn?! 


Catee one alee Cauliffower, P Peppers a, ieeiatoss, Ege 
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| extent as to make individual initiative 


_ stands to reason that the 140,000 farm- 


-were not allowed to none a th 











Bossing the County Agents 


WE seem to have stirred up some- 
thing in our recent comment on 
state extension directors who boss the 
work of the county agents, to such an 





on their part difficult, if not impossible. 
From the comment that has come in 
since, there is reason to believe that this 
trouble is more general than any one not 
familiar with the facts would suspect. 

A county agent who has distinctively 
made good with his local people writes 
us as follows: ‘‘ Your comment about 
some state extension leaders getting rid 
of all men who showed a disposition to 
do some things on their own initiative 
certainly applies to this state. All the 
older men are rapidly resigning. Your 
comment al] the way through was well 
taken. Theoretically the county agent 
was placed in the county to help the 
farmers, but practically, in many cases, 
the county agent must make himself 
an advertising agency for the state 
university if he wishes to find favor in 
the eyes of those who supervise his 
work. 

**On the one hand heistoldtoworkup ~ 
his yearly program with the farmersof 
his county, and in the next mail, per- 4 
haps, he receives a letter from some 
specialist, approved by the state county 
agent leader, that a certain project is 
to be made a state project. If The 
Farm Journal can do anything to correct ; 
this tendency, which does not seem to 4 
be confined to one state by any means, ; 
real county agents would certainly be 
pleased.’’ 

Publicity is the best cure for such 
evils. We Ek information that in more 
than one state a county agent has no 
chance of advancement, no matter what 
his merits, unless he makes himself com- 
piney subservient to the state leader. 

e contend that the responsibility on 
the county agent is greater than thatof ~~ 
the state leader, and that the county ~ 
agent should be allowed some latitude ~ 
in gery and conducting his work. ~~ 
The state leader should be a guide and © 
helper rather than an autocrat. Dean 
Mann, of New York, has well said: ‘‘No 
prearem manufactured on the outside 

y an overhead organization and sold to 
the rural community ready made and 
set up is likely to It must one 
from the local conditions and be gear 
up to meet these conditions.’ 

In their contact with farmers, and in 
their study of farm practise, county 
agents learn many things of local value 
that the men at the state institutions 
have no chance to learn. Every farmer 
is more or less of an experimenter, and 
the county agent has a chance to observe 
the results of such experiments. It 













































ers in the average state can think of ~ 
more things to try than the dozen men = 
conducting experiments at the state ~ 
experiment station. ee 
very flagrant case of misuse of the — 
county agent by a state institution has — 
come to our notice. It relates to varie- 
ties of corn to be recommended to farm- 
ers. The state experiment station has 
tested a few varieties, some of w 
had proved to be superior to the others 
tested. The county agents found people 
in their counties growing varieties supe-_ 
rior to any that had been tested at the 
state institution. The county agents 

























better varieties because | fee Be 
been tested and recommended by t 
state authorities. .In other words, t 
county agents were required to act & 
advertising agents for the instit 
rather than disseminators of the h 
information they had. Such conditi 
as these must be remedied befores . 
agents can render the greatest fp 
service to their counties. 
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Farm Land Values 


[Continued from page 5] 


Is there any reason to believe that 
farm prices will fall faster than other 
rices? Idoubtit. The price of farm 
ands is determined by the price of farm 
—— and there is no reason to be- 
ieve that they will decline faster than 
prices in general. If the United States 
accumulates a great surplus of wheat 
under the government guarantee, per- 
haps wheat may sell fairly cheap for a 
while again ; and if it does, there will be 
some farms in the wheat belt which may 
decline somewhat, but I don’t expect to 
see much seventy-five cent wheat in the 
next ten years. I should be surprised to 
see wheat sell for less than a $1. That 
used to be a high price. In the future it 
will be regarded as a low price; fifty 
cent corn will go the —- of the seventy- 
five cent wheat, and will be gone a long 
time. 


Prices of Seventies No Criterion 


Some prophets have pointed to the 
experience of the United States after 
the Civil war as an illustration of what 
will sappen during the next few years. 
Severa 
did go down very low—until the worst 
thing a man could have was a piece of 
land. Those were the days when farmers 
paid for the privilege of working. But 
there are several ways in which the 
present situation is very different from 
that prevailing after the Civil war. In 
the first place, we have no great areas 
of good farm land that we can open up 
during the next few years. 

Immediately after the Civil war the 


soldiers went out to the free lands of | 
Illinois and Iowa and Missouri and Ne- | 


braska and Kansas—the richest land in 
the world; and with their army mules 
they were able to produce much cheap 
food. Of course land values dropped in 
the East. Now, however, the good land 
is all taken, and I see no new fields to 
open up. Furthermore, after the Civil 
war we still had a small population—not 
enough to till the land we had. Now we 
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years after the Civil war prices | j 





are getting populous, and the increase | 


vf population that we may expect during 
the next few decades will mean an in- 
creased demand for all food products ; 
this will be met by more careful cultiva- 
tion, more fertilizer, more silos, more 
dairy barns, better animals, more brains; 
but it will be met only at a higher price 
than the people of the United States have 
ever had to pay. 

The time for cheap food is past, and 
the time for cheap land is past. 1 should 
not be surprised to see good Illinois land 
worth $600 an acre or more—when the 
population of the United States is 150,- 
000,000 or 200,000,000. At the rate of 
increase in the past, the United States 
should have a population of 125,000,000 


in twenty pote: That extra 25,000,000 | 
ll have to eat, and farm prod- | 


people wi 
ucts are going to be in demand. 


Paying Farms Are Good Investment 


Please bear in mind that I do not say 
prices will not go down at all, for they 
certainly will ; but I think the fall will be 
very gradual. Farm land will godownin 
some places ; some land that can be sold 
now will not sell two or three years from 
now ; but on the whole there will not be 
@ great decline, and farm values will re- 
main considerably higher than pre-war 
rices for many years—probably always. 
lat means that if a farm will pay a 
fair return on present value, with wheat 
at $1.25 and the price of corn at ninety 
cents or $1, itis a fair investment. Most 
land will not go much higher for 
some time, perhaps, so investors should 
not look for too much of a decline, either. 
Good land is about as good a thing as 
any man can have, if he wants to use 




















; but as a speculation it isn’t usually 
[Continued on page 48] 
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Mileage! 


oa you’ve noticed the ever-increasing number 
of Ajax Tires in use on your own roads. More and 
more the farmer who checks up his mileage turns to 
Ajax. He knows that the greater mileage we have built 


into the Ajax Tires, enables him to get greater mileage 
out of them. 
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AJAX ROAD KING 


More mileage is actually built into the Ajax Road King by 
Ajax Shoulders of Strength—those buttresses of rubber that 
brace and re-inforce the tread. They are an exclusive Ajax feature 
—a scientific means of putting more rubber where it should be— 
more tread on the road. 


Added proof of Ajax superior service is shown in the fact 
that 9 world’s records and 49 track records were smashed in 
1918 by dirt track racers using Ajax Tires. 


Remember this—dirt tracks are merely country roads fenced in. 


Ajax Tires will win for you. Use them. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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Favorites everywhere. . ; 
4 0 
Keds are all the rage this Summer. __Every- a 
‘ - a 
body seems to be wearing them. P 
& BS) 
cl 
It’s because these canvas rubber-soled shoes Pom 
Pit 
are so wonderfully comfortable in hot weather.  y 
le . 9 ' t 
They’re light and easy on the feet. They’re mA 
good-looking. You can wear them on any Sin 
and every occasion. e > 
Bev 
| Indoors and outdoors, in town and country, Bf 
. Keds are the real thing. Wear them for work » 
/ in the fields, for the trip to town, on the | 2 
home porch. You'll find them a big help in gq ve 
getting around on the farm. q ew 
j . . * in 
You can get Keds specially suited to your © cis 
: q 
) needs. Any good shoe-store should be able @ ai 
to supply you. There are styles for all the . 
family. In buying, look for the name “‘Keds” ee 
ove 
I 





United States Rubber Company 
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stamped on the sole. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 












In everybody’s garden you'll find 
a red rose tree 

With crimson blossoms on it and 
honey for the bee; 

And in everybody’s garden there’s 
a little bunch of rue, 

I find one in my garden and you 
will find one, too. 


And on everybody’s garden some- 
times the rain must fall, 

Or else the crimson roses will not 
blossom out at all; 

And sometimes the sun is shining 
and the summer skies are blue ; 

But in everybody’s garden there’s 
the rosebush and the rue. 
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Celebrating a Nation’s Birthday 


By LEE McCRAE 


NEW appreciation of our country 
has come to America through the 


experiences of the past two years. 
This should be voiced and put to account 
in a new and more fervent celebration 
of the national birthday. 
To make the celebration worthy of our 
awakened patriotism, careful 





one that the flag upon the housetop need 
not be large ; indeed, it may be ever so 
small, just so it carries the beloved 
colors. Other decorations may be added, 
if desired. 

The public gathering should begin at 
ten o’clock, for we should make a full 
day of it—a real holiday. The parade 
and program must vary according to the 
size of the community and local condi- 
tions—we can not dictate here; but to 
be a truly ‘‘1919’’ event it must pay 
special honor to our returned soldiers, 
and very special honor to the parents of 
any who were left ‘‘to lie alone with the 
sky, in the Valley of Long Release,’’ 
‘*somewhere in France.’’ Plan to have 
these parents ride in the finest car in 
the parade. Perhaps they might be 
publicly presented with pins bearing the 
now sadly familiar gold star. Seats 
should be provided for them upon the 
platform, and if they chance to be peo- 
ple who are obscure and heretofore little 
honored in the community, so much the 
better. We have come, at last, to know 
what the word ‘‘democracy’’ means. 
Then there must also be community 





the signing of the Declaration, copied 
after the famous painting, might easily 
be given by young people; or, better 
still, it might be dramatized by them. 

Possibly some of the returned soldiers 
might be prevailed upon to make more 
or less informal addresses. The school 
children, members of the Red Cross, of 
the Campfire Girls, the Boy Scouts and 
Wideawakes must have their places, 
although the place of honor goes to the 
men in khaki. Some communities sent 
war workers to the camps, to Washing- 
ton and overseas, and they, too, should be 
accorded places, while the valiant home 
gardeners should at least stand up to be 
counted. Flags and band music will be 
needed to give the festive note. 

The details of the celebration will 
vary, but the one great object is to pay 
tribute to the patriotism of the people, 
to the sacrifices and labors of the war 
years. Recognition of service helps the 
stoutest soul to keep on serving ; each 
needs the applause of his fellowmen; 
and the Fourth day of July, 1919, should 
be the Nation’s Recognition Day. 

At a quarter before six o’clock in the 
evening let the bells begin to ring 





and definite planning must begin 
weeks in advance, and even the 
smallest village, unless it can 
combine to advantage with some 
neighboring village, should have 
its program, for every man, 
woman and child needs a chance 
to express joy at being an 
American. 

In the local planning let orig- 
inal ideas be evolved with special 
attention to ideas that will create 
enthusiasm. As far as possible 
every citizen should be made to 
feel a responsibility for the oc- 
casion. The newspapers have a 
big opportunity for this arousing 
of sentiment, and should use it 
to the utmost extent... 

Whatever your program may 
be, open the day right. At fifteen 
minutes before six every bell of 
every size should begin to ring 
as joyfully as possible, the ring- 
ing should be kept up until, pre- 
cisely at six, a flag goes up over 
every housetop. Encourage the 
‘ children to join in with small 
bells, and plan to have Boy Scouts 
and Wideawakes on duty at the 
flagpoles. How impressive it 
would be if this could be done 
over all the land ! 

In the most conspicuouswindow .- 








again, and precisely at six let all 
the flags come down at once, to be 
folded away reverently while 
we all thank God for America. 
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Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


It never will rain roses ; 
when we want to have more 
roses, we must plant more 
trees. George Eliot. 


HE happiest wife is not nec- 
essarily she who marries the 
best man, but she who makes 
the best of the man she marries. 


The Editor’s wife has growing 
in her garden a York and Lan- 
caster rose. Each petal is striped 
red and white. It bloomed last 
summer, and here is its history: 
The Wars of the Roses were 

. fovfght in the fifteenth century 
between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, in England. The 
former house wore as its badge 
the white rose, the latter the red 
rose. In battle every soldier had 
his emblem in his cap. The war 
at last ceased through the union 
of the two houses by the mar- 
riage of Henry VII of Lancaster 








of every household there might 
be displayed all the war flags and 
emblems that have accumulated 
during the years of anxiety and 
Sacrifice ; the cherished service flag with 
its blue or gold star; the Red Cross 
_ posters ;. Liberty loan posters, home 
fardening, food conservation and other 
blems of participation. Then, too, 
there will be many little private cele- 
tions within the four walls of home, 
eunions, either grave or gay, depending 
mewhat upon the color of the service 
[— eneneerts 
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Protection from both the heat of summer and the 
storms of winter is afforded by the shelter which 


was built around this doorway 


singing, for we have learned lately that 
we are becoming a singing nation. 
Instead of reading the Declaration of 
Independence, have the first and last 
paragraphs recited in concert by the 
assemblage, the people having been in- 
structed through the newspapers for 
days in advance to commit them to 


memory for the public examination in. 





to Elizabeth of York. A rosebush 
in a certain monastery in Wilt- 
shire, which during the troubles of 
the land had, to the amazement 
of all beholders, borne at once roses red 
and roses white, now bloomed forth with 
petals of mingled red and white. People 
came from far and near to see the won- 
der, and heralded it as a joyful omen of 
peace and prosperity. To this day the 
parti-colored flower produced by arti- 
ficial cross-breeding is called the York 
and Lancaster rose. It is oneof be nol 
the garden 
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How Western Women Prepare for Threshers 


meals for threshers could be 
eliminated if the housekeepers 
would choose foods with care and apply 
their skill to the preparation of simpler 
meals,’’ Olive B. Percival, writes us from 


Illinois 


‘‘The menu should include a tissue- 
building food,’’ she continues, ‘‘ such as 
meat or a meat substitute; a 


“ M UCH of the burden of preparing 


The Farm Journal asked them how 
they did it—here are their replies 


bread, preserves, baked custard, cocoa, 
iced tea and milk. 


‘**Dinner : New England boiled dinner, 
horseradish, lettuce salad, corn bread, 
jelly, tapioca pudding, coffee, milk. 

**Supper : Corned-beef hash, poached 


undoubtedly inconveniences the house- 
-wife, panng a | if there is a quantity of 

fresh meat on hand 
‘The products which are prepared at 
home or beforehand might include can- 
ned or dried vegetabies ; canned meat, 
including beef, pork, poultry, rabbits, 
squabs and sausage; canned or dried 
fruits, jams, jellies, pickles and relishes. 
Eggs preserved in water-glass or lime- 
water, dried beef, dry sausage, 





starchy vegetable like pota- 
toes; one or two green vege- 
tables such as onions, cabbage, 
string beans, tomatoes or corn ; 
bre and butter; a simple 
dessert of fruit, pudding, plain 
cake or pie, with tea or coffee. 

‘* The following dinners were 
served on three successive days 
by a young woman who has 
learned the secret of simplicity 
and careful planning : 








home-cured ham and bacon, 
hard cheese, grated cheese, 
noodles, browned flour (for 
gravies) bread-crumbs, salad 
dressing, fruit-cake, ginger- 
snaps and cookies. 

‘*The following commercial 
products should find a place on 
the ‘Emergency Shelf’: Such 
canned vegetables and fruits 
as are not locally grown; 
salmon, sardines, tuna fish, 








“First day: Roast beef, gravy, 
browned potatoes, green beans, 
sliced tomatoes, bread and butter, honey, 
cream pie, coffee, iced tea. 

**Second day : Beef loaf, mashed po- 
tatoes, rice and tomatoes, cabbage 
salad, apple sauce, pumpkin pie, cheese, 
iced tea, coffee. 

‘“‘Thirdday: Baked chicken, mashed 
potatoes, baked beans, beet pickles, 
sliced tomatoes, corn bread, apple but- 
ter, fresh blackberries and cream, iced 
tea, coffee. 

“ The woman who planned these meals, 
writes: ‘I begin my threshing period 
by getting as much ready as possible of 
mF foods as would not be wasted should 
rain or a breakdown occur. Two or 
three days beforehand I make a large 
batch of spiced cookies, a quart of 
salad dressing, and a, gallon of beet 
pickles. The day before the threshers 
arrive I make pie shells, bake bread for 
two days, and supplement my supply with 
corn bread or oatmeal bread. 

** *On the first day I have pie filling to 
make, potatoes and tomatoes to prepare; 
I cook the meat in a large roaster and 
it is cooked in time to remove from the 
pan and give room for the potatoes. 

“*Thesecond day I use any left-overs of 
meat and gravy in the meat-loaf, and 
left-over tomatoes with the rice. The 
meat-loaf does not take so long to cook 
as the roast, so I get the pies out of the 
way early. By planning the meals 
and getting things I mentioned ready 
beforehand I can manage with the help 
of one person. I could have more 
help, but I much prefer having fewer 
people about.’ ”’ 


Kansas 


‘‘Foods containing fats do not pass 
out of the stomach so a as some 
others,’’ we are told by Mary W. McFar- 
lane, of Kansas ; ‘‘ therefore, fried foods 
or pastries keep the stomach employed 
longer or, in common parlance, ‘stay 
with us better’ than any others. Hence, 
pancakes for breakfast give the stomach 
less opportunity to clamor for’ more 
work, which is the sensation we know 
as hunger. 

“ During periods of strenuous exertion, 
such as threshing time, it is well to keep 
this humble fact in mind and provide a 
reasonable amount of fried, hearty 
foods, although not too much.- The real 
energy comes from the pases. bread, 
sugars and meat. The following menus 
may be helpful in planning the meals for 
the harvest season : 

“Dinner: Baked ham, boiled potatoes, 
creamed peas, fried apples, radishes, 
bread, lemon pie, iced tea, milk. 
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How these hard-working men can eat! 


eggs, greens, sliced tomatoes, corn bread, 
wheat bread, fruit, cake, tea, milk. 


**Dinner: Meat-loaf, tomato sauce, 
cottage cheese, French fried potatoes, 
turnips, radishes, bread, apple dump- 
lings, iced tea, milk. 

** Supper : Sliced meat-loaf, spaghetti 
with tomato sauce, creamed peas, fresh 
onions, bread, jelly, sponge cake with 
whipped cream, tea, milk.”’ 


lowa 


‘*While we _ realize that because 
threshers and corn-huskers do hard 
manual labor they should have plenty of 
nourishing food, that is no excuse for 
serving elaborate meals. Since new 
standards and habits of conservation 
were formed during the war, may we 
not hope that farm women will have the 
courage to abolish the practise which 
taxes their strength, patience and in- 
come to the limit ?’’ asks Myrtle Fer- 
guson, of Iowa. 

“ Menus which use farm products avoid 
waste, are not burdensome, and the 
preparation of which utilizes both the 
oven and top of a range, are suggested : 


‘*Dinner: Fried chicken with gravy, 
mashed potatoes, escalloped onions, sliced 
tomatoes, bread and butter, apple pie, 
coffee. 

“* Supper: Cold chicken, creamed pota- 
toes, lima beans, cottage cheese, bread 
and butter, fruit, gelatine with cream, 
cookies, hot or i tea. 


“Dinner: Roast pork with apple sauce, 
browned potatoes, string beans, sliced 
cucumbers, bread and butter, pumpkin 
sag ac Cold k, baked 

** Supper : roast pork, 
tatoes, hominy, buttered beets, fot 
biscuits and honey, stewed fruit, cake, 
tea, buttermilk. 


“Dinner: Roast beef and dressing with 
brown gravy, boiled potatoes, buttered 
carrots, pickled beets, bread and butter, 
baked apple dumpling with cream, coffee. 

Rois one Creamed ham and eggs, 
hashed brown potatoes, corn on cob, 
cottage cheese, bread and butter, rice 
pudding, coffee. 


Nebraska 


Esther Lucile Ord, of Nebraska, writes: 
‘*Women of this state have found 
that canned meat is a very practical 
article of food to have on the ‘ Emer- 
gency Shelf,’ not only from the stand- 
point of economy of food, but also asa 
means of fuel conservation. Oftentimes 
the threshing crew does not arrive on 
schedule time, or perhaps the weather 
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shrimps and oysters; spaghetti, 
macaroni, rice, peanut butter, 
nuts, bouillon cubes, coffee and coffee 
substitutes, dry breakfast foods, several 
brands of crackers, shredded codfish and 
pimento cheese. Dates, figs, raisins and 
currants for the desserts and baking. 
Menus using some of these foods follow : 

“1. Canned roast beef and gravy, baked 
potatoes, string beans, cabbage salad, 
jelly, bread, butter, chocolate pie and 
iced tea. 

‘*2. Canned stewed chicken with nood- 
les, pinto beans with tomato sauce, 
boiled potatoes, watermelon pickles, 
bread, butter, apple salad, fruit cake, 
amber pudding and coffee. 

“3. Baked ham, mashed potatoes, escal- 
loped tomatoes, lettuce salad, bread, 
butter, peach butter, raisin puffs with 
nutmeg sauce, and iced tea.’’ 





Refrigerators Preserve Food 


‘ioe principle of scientific food preser- 
vation involved in a modern household 
refrigerator is not always understood by 
housewives. All that is necessary to 
preserve food is to keep it at a dry tem- 
perature low enough to protect it from 
micro-organisms or bacteria, which want 
to consume it as food just.as we do, but 
which if allowed to work quickly render 
it unfit for human consumption. 

These bacteria lie dormant when the 
air is kept cold and dry, but they grow 
rapidly in water, hence it is necessary to 
keep the air in a refrigerator from be- 
coming moist. _The drier the air the 
better the food keeps. Circulation of 
the air is therefore an important fea- 
ture, and the walls of the ice-box are 
insulated so that the cold air will be 
kept in. 

It is necessary for the ice to melt in 
order to chill the air properly. As the 
melting goes on the refrigerator is 


chilled and the food absorbs the cold. om 


Thus while wrapping ice ina newspaper 


or flannel will undoubtedly keep it from 
-melting, it defeats the perpose of the — 






refrigerator, and withhol e cold from 


the food. A steady melting must goen, 


and the modern refrigerator is built to 3 


keep the melting to a necessary mini- 
mum, although precautions should be 
taken to see that the ice-box does not 


stand where the sun’s rays strike it. © 
Nor should it stand near the fire, .. . 7 
Cold air falls and warm air rises, and ~ 


the coldest place is below the ice i 


of above. Milk, butter and foodstuffs. 


which really absorb moisture shou 
therefore be placed so that the cold 2 
reaches them direct from far dngs Dass- 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Troubles 


Piss suggest a safe and quick 
remedy for removing warts. 
Dismayed Maiden. 


Castor-oil is a safe remedy, but a slow one. 
By rubbing it thoroughly into the warts at 
night and several times during the day, you 
will in a week or so notice a difference in their 
appearance and in time they usually disappear. 
If they fail to disappear under this treatment, 
write to me again. 


Please give me some new games to play 
at a week-end party. We are tired of 
such old ones as Postoffice, Spin the 
Plate, etc. Constant Reader. 


If you are a constant reader of this column, 
you need not play such inane games as those 
you have mentioned, for numerous others 
have been suggested, and while given in an- 
swer to some particular correspondent, every 
one is at liberty to use them. Readers are 
asked to save the games as they appear from 
time to time, and then when they wish to en- 
tertain they will have something to use. 

“A Mixed Quartet” is good fun : Divide your 
party into four groups—supposed to be bass, 
tenor, alto and soprano, although they need 
not necessarily sing those parts. Each per- 
son chooses a different song and at a given 
signal all commence to sing. Those who keep 
up the longest win. The winning group has 
the privilege of choosing one or more from 
the other groups for the second contest. At 
the end of the third round the group having 
the largest number of singers wins the game. 
The object is to “sing down” all the other 
groups. 

“Wild Animals I Have Never Met” is equal- 
ly enjoyable: To play it turn the lights down 
low and announce that ‘‘ we are about to make 
our way to the jungles by way of the barn- 
yard.” Distribute a sheet of newspaper to 
each guest. The leader whispers in each per- 
son’s ear the name of some animal. The ob- 
ject is to tear the paper in the shape of the 
animal suggested. Each person then has a 
number given him which he writes on his 
paper animal. The results of their efforts 
are afterward hung up on the wall; the lights 
are turned up and the participants in the 
game are told to guess and write down by 
number the various animals shown. The per- 
son having the greatest number of correct 
guesses wins the game. A toy animal should 
be the prize awarded to the winner. 


Please suggest a new way of charging 
admission to a church social. Dorcas. 


Announce that a branch of the tax-office 
will be opened on a certain evening in connec- 
tion with a church social, and as a luxury tax 
is now one-of the government regulations, 
those who attend should wear plain attire. 
Should any of the guests bedeck themselves 
with non-essentials, they shall be obliged to 
pay a tax to be imposed by a selected com- 
mittee. The committee assembles just inside 
the entrance, and all who attend must sub- 
mit to an examination. Taxes are levied ac- 
cording to the prepared list, and the sum total 
represents the price of admission. The list 
for women is as follows: 

Plain apron, one cent; trimmed apron, two 
cents ; no apron, five cents; cotton dress, two 
cents; wool dress, three cents; silk dress, five 
cents; plain finger rings, three cents; rings 
with setting, five cents; brooches or pins, 
three cents; bracelets, five cents; plain watch, 
three cents; bracelet watch, five cents; plain 
glasses or spectacles, three cents; shell 
rimmed, five cents: plain hats, two cents; 
trimmed hats, three cents; no hat, two cents; 
hand bags, five cents; silk stockings, five 
cents ; combs in hair, for each, one cent. 

The list for menisnotsolong: Plain watch, 
ten cents; wrist watch, ten cents; watch 
chain, six cents; necktie, plain, three cents; 
fancy necktie, four cents; stick pin, five cents; 
white shirt, five cents; colored shirt; four 
cents; finger ring, five cents; belt buckle, six 
cents; soft hat, five cents ; stiff hat, five cents ; 
silk socks, ten cents; eye-glasses, ten cents ; 
Spectacles, six cents. 

Prepare ribbon badges to be pinned on the 
gw Aned who have settled in full, the badges 
to indicate that the wearers are entitled to 

ission to the entertainment which has 
n prepared and to refreshments. 





Aunt HarRIEtT wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 

t the number of people will be given 
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to give 
white milk 


A brown cow 
eats green grass, 
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paints to get brown. 


clothes white. 


white. 


of washing clothes. 








really want to. 


An artist mixes red, black and blue 


Wise people often use charcoal to 
keep the teeth clean. 


When you use golden brown 
Fels-Naptha soap you make 


Every trial proves Fels-Naptha 
Soap makes clothes white, sweet and 
clean—that the soapy water into 
which you put the clothes to soak 
is white and that the suds are 


The Fels-Naptha way is the white way 


Use it for all cleaning purposes around 
the house and barn—for woodwork, closets, 
pots, pans, dishes—and especially for harness. 





The great big thing 
about Fels-Naptha 

Pp is you don’t 
have to boil the 


unless you 







































catalog of 50 new 


Roll 
SAMPLE BOOK MAILED FREE 
Martin Rosenberger, tixtinsiri, oulo 


Crockery, 
islpaiseo RoeLe schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Cc Per | cata for sample | Tipping Billiard Cues, ete. 


' designs and colorings. Use Major’s Cement 


At all dealers. Rubber and 
Leather ; two separate kinds. 


WALL $ PAPER | tie Best tor Repairing Glassware, 


Vases, Meer- 
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5.69 


Pay on | 
Arrival 
S shoes are 
‘ ih wontate 
as a 
nme be good 
value that we are 
= id ng to send your 


ON J APPROVAL. 
Splendid White Canvas, 


=i a gpm stylish boot for 
street or dress. Wonder- 
fully comfortable. Easily 


All Sizes cleaned. Selected white 
C, D&E leather soles. 
SEND NO MONEY Your choice 


Direct to you from the 
Shoe Market of the World 


GUARANTEE: If these shoes do not | Sj , 
astente yes by cneir omarzetto — aw 5 Sa 
fit. send them back tet our expense. | The shoes will come 

quick. at once, tage 
aid and on ap- 


of military low heel 
or high French heel. 
Send No Money 





Your money back 


















— in send the coupon at once. F | 
aeeenesMail Coupon Nowseaaneeasans 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 800B 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send postage | my gate white shoes at once. I will 


orev val ee & special low price of only $2.69 on 
EE: A package white shoe cleaner if 


pay only $2.69 on arriva I am to judge them ON 
APPROVAL. I risk nothing! Send cleaner free. 

‘) Migh Heet “|Low Heel Size 

Name > oe doaduocobhsces 
BRIE. os veacdcccvcccccdaessneceessscepsessceeseces 








Only $100 


and After Trial 


Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s phonograph 

ith the diamond yee ene your choice o' ned ny oy only 
only a few cents a day. 

in e before re you dost ing down. 


Pay balance at rate o 
your owa hom 
Write Today for our New Ed: and gictares, Sree. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist., A351 Edison Blk., Chicago 





















BAGGAGE TAGS 


Tag your trunk on both handles—you'll 
find it at journey’s end. Dennison deal- 
ers everywhere have baggage tags. We 
make 8,000,000 tags a day for special 
business orders. 


Write to Dennison, 
Framinghem Mass "fur the Bendy Book!” 












Victory Home Food Drier 


For vegetables, fruit 


It 
‘fevest 7 Wows pro and 
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Summer Models for the Home Dressmaker 


in No. 2843, to be developed in 
voile, batiste, organdie, dimity, 
foulard or shantung silks. The band 
trimming may be of lace, net or em- 


A CHARMING summer dress is shown 


| broidery. 


The separate skirt shown in No. 2837 
is cut on such simple lines as to make it 
especially desirable for the heavy wash 
fabrics, as well as jersey cloth, tricolette, 
silk skirtings and serge. The side clos- 
ing is very pleasing. 

Aprons are as endless in variety as in 
purpose, and busy housekeepers find the 
**coverall’’ style indispensable. Where 
the apron is to be worn as a dress, No. 
2806 is an excellent design; but when 
Sa to a real dress is sought, the 

ousewife chooses pattern No. 2828. 

A comfortable hot weather costume 


is pictured in No. 2800, combining a two- 


} 
| 


| 2806. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: 





piece skirt and a pretty blouse. Lawn, 
calico, dimity, voile or gingham is used 
for this model, the collar and belt to be 
made of white or a contrasting color. 

The dress and sunbonnet shown in No. 
2860 will delight any little girl, and are 
appropriately made of calico; but ging- 
ham, chambray, percale and seersucker 
are no less appropriate. 

Clothes for the growing girl present 
a problem which is easily solved when a 
































Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

2838. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 

2836. Girls’ Middy Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 

years. 

2525. Girls’ Dress and Bloomers. 
8, 10, 12 years. 

2860. Girls’ Dress and Sunbonnet. 
4, 5, 6 years. 


5 sizes: 4, 6, 
5 sizes: 2, 3, 


2853. Child’s Rompers. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and ~ 
under garments give waist and hip measurements. 
measure ; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, © 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average ™ 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of t 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. 
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full skirt and middy blouse can be used 
as in No. 2836, with the skirt made of 
striped cotton crépe, the blouse of crépe 
in a harmonizing color and trimmed with 
the striped material. 

Play clothes are another problem, and 
mothers long ago found that bloomers 
were better than petticoats for active 
little girls. Pattern No. 2525 includes 
the bloomers and a comfortable dress 
for play or school. Percale, gingham, 
seersucker or chambray is use 

Small boys will like the suit pictured 
in No. 2838, here made of linene, trimmed 
with bands of striped cotton. Any cot- 
ton material of medium weight will do 
nicely for the suit. 

Pattern No. 2853 could be used for 
rompers for hot weather, for an under- 
garment combining waist and bloomers, 
or for a bathing suit, depending upon 
the material used. Faded rompers could 
be worn as ‘‘undies.’’ 

A practical set of infant’s clothes is 
provided in No. 2846, comprising a dress, 
petticoat, a wrapper, the upper part of 
which will do for a sack, and diaper 
drawers. Nainsook or batiste is best 
for the dress, long cloth or cambric is 
used for the petticoat, while the diaper 
drawers are made of rubberized sheeting. 
Flannel, cashmere or albatross is used 
for wrappers and sacks. 
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2800 
2843. Ladies’ Dress. 
inches bust measure. 

2846. Infant’s Set. One size only. 
2828. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: 


inches bust measure. 


2837. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, | 


34 inches waist measure. 
2800. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


4sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 











In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 
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Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. } 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Spring and Summer 1919 Ca 
log containing 550 designs of ladies’ misses’ and children’ s pattern: we illustrations of t 


Patterns are 10 cents 


6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 ~ 






Small, 32-34; me- 4 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 7 





For misses’ upper garments give age and bust ~ 
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The Baby’s Second Summer ° 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D, 


NEASINESS is often manifested by 
mothers regarding the baby’s sec- 
ond summer. It is generally supposed 
that this period is one of the most dan- 
gerous in the life of the child. While it 
is a fact that children often suffer from 
digestive and other troubles during this 
period, it is not necessarily due to the 
fact that it is the child’s second summer. 
The development of the child brings it 
in contact with many sources of danger. 
It will spend much time upon the floor, 
either creeping or beginning to walk, 
often putting dirty things into the mouth 
and in other ways exposed to dangers 
from which it was immune while in its 
bed or chair. The child is also allowed 
a more varied diet, and many times 
given foods that severely tax if they do 
not entirely upset the digestive organs. 


Candy, peanuts, bananas, sauces, pickles. 


and other equally improper things find 
their way into the child’s stomach with- 
out much thought upon the part of the 
parents, save that ‘‘ baby wanted it.’’ 

If the child had previously been breast 
fed, weaning time has come, and often 
the milk given the child is too rich in 
certain elements or may not be pure or 
clean. 

It is for these and similar reasons that 
the second summer is made so danger- 
ous for the little one. Of course, at this 
period the child is often teething, and a 
great deal too much stress is placed 
upon this fact. The eruption of the 
teeth does not cause so much trouble as 
the failure to remember that the di- 
gestive organs are at the same time 
taking on change which require study 
upon the part of the mother. 

If the diet and surroundings receive as 
much care during this period as during 
the earlier months of the baby’s life, 
many of the supposed dangers will be 
avoided, and many of the dreaded trou- 
bles of the second summer won’t appear. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


1 am informed by H. D. Messurier, Super- 
intendent of the Casualty Department of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., that 
the statement in the April Farm Journal that 
“the insurance companies and corporate 
interests” were back of compulsory health 
insurance was not correct; and that the in- 
surance companies do not want this undemo- 
cratic law placed upon our statute books. 


C. B. Shepherd, Mich.: There are several 
different kinds of so-called asthma, but the 
one generally meant is the spasmodic form of 
bronchial asthma. There is no remedy that 
will cure any and all cases, but some cases are 
relieved and occasionally cured by various 
forms of treatment. Each case is a study in 
itself and many remain-uncured. It is not 
advisable to use the hypodermic syringe with 
an opiate for relief, if any. other means will 
afford it. Sending money to advertising quacks 
for medicine is not advised. 


a 


To make this bed for baby, knock the sides 
from off an orange crate, leaving the frame 
intact. Use the top of the crate for the bot- 
tom of the bed. Cover the sides with screen 
wire and place the bed on a set of discarded 
wagon whee, or use like a basket. Finish 
with white enamel paint, and provide a piece 
of mosquito netting to throw over the top. 
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Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Ni 




















Every woman owes it to herself 
to make housekeeping as easy as 
possible and at the same time to get 
the best results from her work. B 
equipping your kitchen wit 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs you will 
save yourself many steps and many 
hours of hard, disagreeable work. 


Make Housework Easier 


An idea of the time and work saved 
is shown by the Bread Maker which 
does the mixing and kneading in ¢ 
three minutes as against half an hour 


by the old-fashioned method. 


The Food Chopper does the work of 
the old-time chopping knife and bow] 
in one-fifth the time and does it so 
much better that there is no comparison. 
On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 121 


NEW BRITAIN.CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of Electric Irons, Percoe 
tors, Toasters, etc., for use on 32 volt 


Farm Lighting Plants. 
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HOME NEEDS 
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| Food Chopper 
| $1.85 to $3.50 














made with 


BETTER CHEESE ond 





HANSEN’S Preparations 







the farm. Simplify the work and make it easy. 

Big creameries where champion prize cheese and butter 
makers work, use Hansen’s Dairy Preparations because they are 
pure, concentrated, simplest to use and always dependable. 
Hansen's Rennet Tablets for cheese making ; Cheese Color Tablets 
and Danish Butter Color—pure vegetable colors used in finest 
dairy products ; Junket Buttermilk Tablets for ripening the milk 
or cream in cheese or butter making in the small dairy or for 
preparing delicious buttermilk in the home. 

Ask for Hansen's. At drug or grocery stores or direct. 

Send for prices and valuable free literature on Cheese and Butter 


"CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


























Take the guess work out of cheese and butter making on : 
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serve 


Junket 
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the Food Dessert 


Made with milk and 
Junket Tablets into 
a variety of dainty, 


delicious 


desserts — 


also the finest ice 


cream. 
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t, clean, 





. convenient and 

‘4 ts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over ; 
will not soil or injure 
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Guaranteed From Tires 





Here’s the real 
tire insurance for 
you. No more 
punctures, blow- 
outs, cuts or 
bruises; no more 
getting out in the 
dust, rain or mud 
to fix up tires; no 
more time lost at 
critical moments; 
no more days of 
enjoyment spoil- 
ed by tire trou- 
bles. You can go and come 
back on schedule time when 
your tires are HWA with 








JIGHWA’ 
Sold on 10 Days’ Trial Trial 


A perfect tire protecting “aaa. 
made of non-stretch belting and 
patented rust-proof metal clips, 
locked together in replaceable sec- 
tions—and the best non-skid pro- 
tector ever designed. Highway Tire 
Protectors keep the tires from com- 
ing in contact with road, prevent 
overheating and keep out water, 
sand and gravel. Put on or taken 
off in ten minutes. 


We guarantee you 20,000 alle 
from any standard make of tire 
if protected with Highway Tire 
Protectors. 


Write for descr sptive circular and 
Prices 

‘of two 30x 3-inch 

ive make of car, size 

of front or rear tires wanted and 

pin 0 60.07 bill co your ender Ef ven 

for information. 

















“Reo” Cluster Me acters V-Crimp, Corru- 

ne : Seam, Pai or Calvantens Roof- 

i allboard, Paints, ., direet to you 

at Hteck Bates Bottom Factory Prices. Pesitively greatest 
citer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 
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All About the Poets—s, marcuerire witkinson 





ing of the women who are making 

poems nowadays, is Margaret Wid- 
demer. She has made a very good poem 
It is especially interest- 
ing because it is a ghost story, and, if 
you believe in ghosts, you can think it is 
a true ghost story, for it is an account 


()in: of thecleverest and most charm- 


| of what happened to Miss Widdemer’s 


own great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother on the evening before their wed- 
ding day. If you do not believe in ghosts, 
you can explain the poem to yourselves 
in some other way, asI do. Here it is: 


The Ballad of the Black Mare 


Grandmother watched by the farmhouse 
gate 
Long ago, ere her wedding day— 
‘*Long past light! And my lover late! 
Even if he came by the longest way, 
The winding highroad, secure and slow, 
Not the wood-path, the way I fear, 


He should have come an hour ago, 


On the good black mare he holds so 
dear !’’ 
Grandmother watched by the pane that 
night— 
Ten ; eleven ; he neyer came. 
** Wild the road and no stars are bright !’’ 
She said, and prayed by her candle’s 
flame 


| For her lover-riding from Germantown 


In his jeweled cloak through the wood- 
path black 


| With the lace and pearls for her wedding- 


gown, 
And she strained her ears for a hoof- 
beat’s clack. 


She heard the clock from the room behind; 
Twelve—Then faintly a steady beat 


Down from the wood-path swiftly wind : 


Louder—click of a horse’s feet ! 


| Shestared abroad, but the night was black; 


Heard the hoofs past the opened pane 
Pass, and pause at the barn far back— 
Pause ; but never return again. 


Grandmother waited her lover’s feet, 
Frightened there by the candlelight, 


| Snatched a lantern, and hurried fleet 





Toward the barn in thestarless night— 
All was empty and black and still ; 

Never a sound nor a horseshoe mark ; 
Nothing—Her own horse over the sill 

Whinnied, wakened from out the dark. 


Grandmother sprang on her sleepy gray, 
Brown-eyed grandmother, girl alone! 
Lashed him fast toward the black wood- 

way, 
Twelve wild miles over stump and stone! 
And her lover lay with his jewels gone 
Scarce alive on the blood-stained mould, 
And stiffly stretched in the breaking dawn, 
The black mare over him stark and cold! 


Whose were the hoofs that never came 
Back to the farm-gate? None can tell. 
Only grandmother breathed the name 
Of the good black mare he had loved so 
well ! 


Ghost stories are usually very creepy, 
but this one is not; for grandmother 
was able to save grandfather and marry 
him, tp if the robbers did get the 
p how | could have a w in 

une after 


In June we think of all the work that 
must be done during the hot summer 





months if people are to be fed through 
the long winter. It is a time when city 
people should think kindly and gratefully 
of those who live and work in the coun- 
try. Cora A. Matson Dolson has said 
this with a quiet kind of beauty in the 
following lines : 


Meat and Bread 


The crowds upon the city streets, 
The many millions to be fed! 

But from the land, the well-tilled land, 
Alone can come the meat and bread. 


Clinton Scollard has made us a poem 
about some of the good things that June 
brings. It is called 


The Gifts of June 


June brings the eglantine, 
And its evasive attar faint and fine. 


June brings the blue-gold noon, 
And in deep boughs the hidden cuckoo’s Ss 
croon. 


June brings the firefly’s spark, 
A guide adown the pathways of the dark. 


June brings the heart elate, 
And love awaiting at the trysting gate ! 


But life is not always easy, even in 
June, and several of our readers seem 
to want poems that are brave and 
helpful when life is hard. One of the 
best poems of this kind ever written 
is called ‘‘ Invictus,’’ by William Ernest 
Henley. It is about the soul in him that 
nothing could conquer. His life was very 
hard. He had tuberculosis in the bones 
of his feet and one of them had to be 
amputated, leaving him a cripple. He 
was poor and ill for most of his life and 
knew suffering very well indeed ; but he 
never gave in to it. He has put his 
own mstetigy into a poem that will make 
us braver if we learn and repeat it : 


Invictus 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbow’d. 


Beyond this place of wrath and-tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 
I am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul. 


It is a pleasure to find out how many of 


Our Folks are interested in the prize 


contests. The children are heen Fes part 
beautifully, and the prize-win 

in their contest will rane 
department in July. 

want to offer a prize of $5 to 
fathers for the best poem on the th 
‘*When I Was a Boy.”” Poems shou 
not be more than sixteen lines im lengti 
and should be sent to this office before 
July 1. Address, Poetry Editor, ‘ 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The Woman’s Land Army 

















“We learned to milk” 


YEAR and a half ago when it be- 


came evident that food would win. 


the war, and that the world must look 
largely to America for its food while the 
great struggle continued, thousands of 
patriotic women offered their services as 
farm workers. Several volunteer or- 
ganizations were formed to train women 
for such work, and to look after them 
while at work. These finally merged 
into one national organization under the 
name of the Woman’s Land Army. The 
organization has now been taken over by 
the national Department of Labor, and 
will undoubtedly render valuable service 
this year, as it did last. 

More than7,000 women volunteered for 
farm work in the state of New York 
alone. Twelve hundred of them were 
employed in forty-five camps scattered 
over the state where help was most 
needed. In Pennsylvania twenty-two 
camps were established in which 912 
women were employed. The organiza- 
tion did splendid work in many other 
states. The patriotic women of Illinois 
obtained a 200-acre farm, which was 
equipped by donations of live stock and 
implements from public spirited citizens. 
Several hundred young women applied 
for admission to the training school es- 
tablished on this farm, which was located 
near Libertyville. Only forty-four were 
accepted, because of lack of accommo- 
dations for a greater number. The land 
was prepared, planted, and the crops 
grown and harvested by the women in 
training on the farm. This farm had 
not been in crops for several years, but 
the results of the season’s work com- 
pared favorably with that on neighbor- 
ing farms. One of the young ladies who 
took the course of training says: 

_“T went out in June with the typical 
city girl’s viewpoint ; with a love of the 
outdoors and a desire to do something 
patriotically useful, but with no knowl- 
edge of farming and no particular inter- 
est in it. However, at the end of the 
four months I had not only learned to do 
many things which before I would have 
considered quite impossible, but I was 
really interested in farming. Things 
which had meant nothing to me a few 
months earlier were then of vital im- 
portance. I had gained an appreciation 
of what it means to produce food, and I 
liked the game. We learned to milk, 
drive a team (also to groom and harness 

horses), hoe potatoes, drive a trac- 
tor, plow, clean stables, cultivate. corn, 
but up a good load of hay and pitch 
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of boric acid. 


With Colgate’s you are sure 
of the safe antiseptic action of 
the right amount of boric acid 
—as well as of superior fine- 


ness and absorbent action. 
The widest choice of perfumes 


—there are 11 different 
scents of Colgate’s, besides 
Tinted and Unscented Talcs. 


A trial box sent for 2¢ in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 88 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





“Remember 


there is just the right amount of boric acid in 


COLGATE'S 


TALC POWDER 


An impartialcomparative analysis of various talc powders was 
made about ten yéars ago by Dr. A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., 
a prominent chemist of New York. 


He proved that Colgate’s contained eight times more boric acid than 
any of the others—besides two gn described by the U. S. 
i 


Dispensatory as soothing and healing. 
found in any other powder sae 


Three years ago Dr. Breneman repeated the test, with the same 
brands. The result was almost 
being that one of the other talcs had a somewhat increased amount 





These ingredients were not 


e same —the only difference 



















paid. After 
value, pay 1/5 of the 
until 
Your Diamond purchased from us can be exchanged at a 
. Send for our catalog De Luxe No. 


a larger purchase 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 899 L, 2-4 


OIAMONDS CREDITS] S06 : 
HOS 


Buy Today-Ien Months To Pay 


No Money Down. Order any Diamond from our catalog; we will send it, all charges - 
ou have made a thorough examination and are satisfied as to the quality and 

rice and the rest in 10 equal monthly 
ou are satisfied. Certificate furnished guaranteeing t 
yearly increased value of 744% on 







pornces. Don’t pay a cent 
e quality of every Diamond. 








a Cooking Worries Over 
pe Canning Problem Solved 


¢ “Under Pressure” steam cooking with 
& National Cooker insures better food 
and a healthier, happier family. Cooks 
everything perfectly; can’t burn. Saves 
food, fuel, time and work, 


National Steam Pressure Canner 
makes cold pack canning easy. Aay- 
body can do it. Better canned 
goods for home use, Good 
money for all surplus you can put up. 
Home outfit $18, 400 cans a day capacity. 
Others up to $2000 for communities or 

‘actories, Write for full information and 
fine recipe book, 



















— 801 Spring St. 
(et eieriiet ag Eau Claire, Wis. 1 
MI cance a coors) CANNER 


Cash Paid f2i'siitisy pascsicenns | 





of Mona sented fey Hogtiins. Bend te at once for 


16, Ocean Park, Calif. 


899 L. It’s FREE. 
Maiden Lane, New York City 








rMakeBig Money 
¥ THIS SUMMER 


week and more, N 
required; I want to show you a way to make b 
money this summer, s made $16 first dey. 
argaret made $21 two days. Ha 
m@ made $9one hour, Anyone can make money easy, 
quick, su: ng orders for ** Zanol” Concen- 
trated Soft Drinks and Ciders, for making delici. 
oussummer drinks at home. E popular drink, 
9) de, L de, Cherry, Apple Cider, £c, 
In concentrated form—small package—makes 80 glasses. 
Always ready, any time, just add water. Guaran’ 
under U. 8. Pure Food Laws. Big seller for pic- 
im nics, parties, fairs, ball games, &c. Big line of 250 
other selling popular household necessities. I 
furnish complete Outfit and full instructions, Act 
quick. Write today for exclusive territory and free 
trial offer. I will s' you how to make money. 


Dept 203 Cincinnati, 0. x 
ALBERT MILLS, Mer Dept 


New Clover Hi for sale, V: 
HONEY ScecsmGer snes Seams, ex 
List free. M. V. FACEY, Preston, Minn. 
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“Ay to the whole week a better spirit of family life.” | \ 

NW That is briefly the substance of the message that reaches us y Ih 
Mili daily from grateful womanhood everywhere. Whether written or N ly 
| lh =e it invariably expresses the same ag ng oe of the merit of | 7] 
") Wy the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer in the farm home. i , 
WAY The Maytag Electric Washers are especially adapted for use in any farm AVY 
NX ly) home equipped with a portable electric lighting plant. iN 1 
Ny ‘\ The Maytag Laundry Manual is helpful in the house- lh Ik 
p \\ : hold. One willbe mailed you gratis upon request to | I 
A\\ THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA NW 
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i of mechanical utilities that reduce the labor and increase 
i the contentment of life in the farm home stands the 


Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 


4 “Monday (washday) used to put dread into the 
y | ‘ Sunday before and drag into the days following. 

i “But now, the ease of the work and the interest in 
ly the operation of this wonderful Multi-Motor 
AWS Washer gives to Monday pleasant anticipations and 


BRANCHES: 


Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Portland, (Oregon) Winnipeg. 
DEALERS: Write for terms of Maytag Sales Franchise. 67 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
MONEY. In use 60 Years. Ceakaly Rotgees by Bo 
Grange. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
O. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





8x10 mounted enlargement 35c. All work prepaid 
“SCHULTZ” KODAK SHOP, 122 Nassac St., New York 





eMADES E85 


OUR BBSENDNO 
ORDER MAMONEY 





send- 
Young rant Ge $2 ‘00 

e a G . x 
year. Get his own book vod Free 


rE amalso fine «cloth samples 
© Se ree 
Ss 





book 
Free sith Seep lent, Oust send us 





CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N. 
Dept 455,515. Franklin St., Chicago 





Kodakers—Get Acquainted! 





ing and Printing by our NU-TONE 
Process, in New York 


laboratory in 
Sizes: Vest Pkt. 24x3% 24x4% 3%x4% “ie 
Devi'g6exp..05 .05 05 10 =.10 
Printingea. 03 .03 03 04 .04 





| rents will have to go up. In the pastll 





bundles into a threshing-machine. We 
accustomed our muscles gradually to 
the hardest work, and most of us throve 







on it. 

The following statement by the man- 
ager of a large farm in New Jersey, 
is similar to that from many others who 
employed units of the Land Army and 
shows how farmers liked these women 
workers : 

‘* After six months we are prepared 
to say that in our opinion these girls 
have a definite place and value on any 
farm needing extra help, provided they 
are given proper supervision and instruc- 
tion, and provided, also, ie! can be held 
for along enough time. The girls who 
have been here from the beginning, or 
who stayed two months or more, be- 
came experienced and valuable; but 
those who were here only two or three 
weeks did much to lower the average 

rformance of the unit as a whole. 

e are planning to use the farmerettes 
again next season.’’ 

There is no longer any question 
whether women can do farm work, and 
do it satisfactorily. In fact, for many 
kinds of light valk they are more valu- 
able than men. They are more consci- 
entious than the ordinary day laborers, 
and try harder to serve the interests of 
their employers. The question is whether 
in peace times they will be needed on the 
farm, and whether it is desirable on the | 
part of the women themselves todothis | 
kind of work. a 

There are thousands of women em- : 
ployed during the winter who are idle @ 
insummer. Students and teachers are | 
in this class. In New York city alone | 
35,000 women garment workers are laid 
off every summer. They would be glad 
of the opportunity to earn something in 
healthful outdoor occupations during 
this idle period. George T. Powell, of 
New York, says: ‘‘There are large 
numbers of women in every large city @ 
in the United States living in stifling “9 
tenements and working in crowded fac- ~ 
tories, who are sick at heart and dissat- 
isfied with their daily toil under such “9% 
conditions.’’ Why should people who need ; 
extra help in summer not use this almost 
unlimited source of labor of a quality 
better than they are now able to get? 

More than once we have called atten- 
tion to the fact that increase in the use 
of labor-saving machinery on the farm 
will cause increasing shortage of labor 
at harvest time. This is because the 
machinery is used chiefly in operations ~ 
other than harvesting, thus decreasing ~ 
the amount of regular labor required. 
Yet harvest remains largely hand-work, 
requiring about as many hands as form- 
erly. We must therefore in futuredraw 
more and more on the city for short- “9 
season labor. I believe the Woman’s 
Land Army can be just as useful as 
the Boys’ Working Reserve, perhaps 
in a more limited way. 


aa te 


Farm Land Values 
[Continued from page 39] 


so good, and will not be even ordinarily 
good now, because there isn’t a very fat 
chance for most land to go up. There is ~ 
some land which has not risen enough to 
cover the increase in the price of farm 
products—land which has not reached 
its high point. 

One thing that I expect in the next 
few years is a considerable increase im 
farm rents. Rents have not incr 
anything like farm prices yet; in fact, 
in some communities, rents have 
creased scarcely at all. If the prices 
wheat and corn and beef and other f 
products stay high, as I think they v 
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has taken about two or three years & 
rents to follow up prices of farm prot 
ucts, and increased rents are due noW’ 
and are coming in the next few ye 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





Our Bird Soldiers in France 





UR hero-brothers, coming 

home, are not doing much 

bragging, and of course the 

little feathered heroes are 
doing none at all; but both have 
done brave things across the sea, 
and the stories are well worth 
telling. Here is one I have just 
heard from a man who was there 
and knows: 

An airplane scouting over the 
North Sea was brought down by a 
broken engine, plunging its crew 
into the icy waters to be rescued 
speedily by the men on a hydro- 
plane. That made six men on the 
seaplane, or twice as many as it 
was built to carry. Its engine, in 
turn, became disabled and unable 
to do more than float upon the 
stormy water. The only hope of 








borne to the front limes on the 
shoulders of fearless American 
boys—your own brother’s, perhaps 
—when the call came to advance. 

Many things have been con- 
trived for their comfort and mes- 
sage carrying. For instance, little 
wire baskets were made to strap 
over the back of a dog like old- 
fashioned saddle-bags, in which 
two] birds could ride most com- 
fortably, when the dog, trained to 
go alone across a shell-swept field, 
would carry them to the troops 
farthest in advance and hence 
most in need of messengers. 

Then some of the motor lofts, I 
am told, had what is called a re- 
ceiving box into which a return- 
ing pigeon would most naturally 








the men was that they would be 

rescued before their small supply 

of food and water gave out; so 

very quickly an “S. O. S.” message was writ- 
ten and fastened to the leg of one of the 
four homing pigeons carried on the plane, 
and the bird was turned loose. 

The second morning another pigeon was 
sent out from the poor little ark; but night 
came and no relief. The third bird was start- 
ed. As soon as the last drop of water was 
taken from the radiator of the engine to give 
one tiny drink a day for each man, and the 
last mite of food was devoured, the last bird 
in the coop was sent fluttering landward, its 
only compass its wee red heart. Its mates, 

















A white hero ready to depart 


exhausted by the adverse winds and too long 
flight, had evidently fallen into the sea. 

This tiny messenger managed to reach a 
naval radio station on the coast, fluttered in 
and fell dead at the feet of the watchman. At 
once the message was unwrapped from its 
frozen leg, a destroyer was dispatched with 
all possible speed to the spot indicated, and 
the six almost dying men were located and 
brought to land. Now one of the treasures of 





The motor-loft home of the feathered heroes 


that bleak coast station is the stuffed and 
mounted body of a small white pigeon. 

Another true story is of a pigeon in the 
Argonne offensive that had its leg snapped by 
a German bullet just after starting homeward 
with its important order for relief; but it 
“carried on” for twelve miles with the note 
hanging by a ligament. A second shot struck 
its breast-bone. Still it kept on its way and 
delivered the vitally important note. The best 
of care was given it; a specialist dressed its 
wounds, it was put in a down-filled basket, 
and is alive today to be counted among the 
war heroes. 

Another time a whole battalion was cut off 
for five days from the army, with no commu- 
nication whatever save that carried by the 
birds. Eventually reinforcements reached 
them, every winged message “ getting across.” 

We Americans, our allies, and the enemies 
had hundreds of pigeons at the front. In the 
St. Mihiel salient were nearly 600 birds. As 
our men pressed forward faster and faster, 
all wires and regular means of communication 
were left behind, and the bird carriers became 
more and more necessary, their flights longer 
and longer each day. From five to twenty 
miles they winged back through smoke and 
leaden hail, often mud covered and rain soak- 
ed, ae the calls for help or the news of 
victory—the very words perhaps that you 
and I read in our morning papers those sad 
fighting days. 

“Fifty birds have distinguished themselves 
at the front,” declares the United States Sig- 
nal Corps. These, with others, are being re- 
turned to America at the special direction of 
superior officers. The fifty will probably be 
divided among the “ Zoos ” of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, where they and their 
records of bravery may be seen by all visitors. 
{t is also recommended that upon the death of 
each bird, its body properly mounted, be trans- 
ferred to the National Museum at Washington. 

Cold, hunger, thirst, danger, fear and pain 
were endured by these little creatures, though 
every possible care was given them by the 
armies. Our pictures show the specially built 
“ motor-loft” that was home to each “ wee 
red heart,’”’ and the basket crates, canvas cov- 
ered in stormy weather, in which they were 


alight when it arrived from its 
long flight, the wire floor of which 
was so balanced that the weight 
of the bird would set a small bell 
ringing. This would notify the caretaker of the 
bird’s arrival, day or night, so no time would be 
lost in unwrapping the special message from 
the small rubber tube between its toes. Time 
meant everything in those bitter fighting days. 
It was because the pigeons were so swift 
that they were peculiarly valued, as well as 
being a means of communication where wires 
were impossible. In a test between a pigeon 
and an airplane the bird won by three minutes, 
and we all know the speed of our air motors. 
The men detailed to train and care for these 
invaluable messengers were so good to them 

















Basket crates used at the front 


that there is not a record of a single bird- 
slacker among the whole flock, but six desert- 
ers from the German lofts are now among our 
birds, each one bearing a ring marked with 
the imperial insignia. 

Probably never again will pigeons play so 
great a part in human affairs. We certainly 
hope they will not have to! But we must 
count them among the brave allies that helped 
us win the war. Lee McCrae. 








Invest in a Typewriter 


By D. HONORE 


HE ancients wrote on wax scrolls. A few 

centuries ago people used the sharpened 
ends of goose-quills or feathers. Next came 
Steel pens and fountain pens. Today is the 
age of the typewriter. 

If I were a boy I would not stop until I 
owned and could run a typewriter. It’s true a 
hew machine costs a large sum, but rebuilt 
ones can be obtained in large cities at very 
reasonable prices. 

Nothing good is ever entirely lost. I mean 
that ror | able to use a typewriter well will 
be helpful throughout your life. 

After you have obtained the typewriter, 





get an instruction book and learn to operate 
the machine in the best way that is possible. 
Learn to use all your fingers and thereby 
acquire speed. Never be satisfied with using 
one finger on each hand. 

Write your essays and lessons for school on 
the typewriter. The teacher will be pleased 
and she’ll spot you as a boy that is bound to 
get ahead. 

If you live on a farm, give the farm an 
attractive name and get some letter-heads 
made. Do all the farm correspondence and 
make out your orders and bills on the station- 
ery with your typewriter. 

Do you raise pedigreed dogs, or fine rabbits, 
or pigeons, or any other blooded animals or 
fowls? Does your sister or your brother or 
does your father or mother? The typewriter 












will put pep into the business and help you 
make it grow. 

How can you get a typewriter ? Go out and 
take subscriptions for live periodicals, or sell 
something that people need. Sell your ser- 
vices. Do odd A 4 Do something, and you'll 
get the money for the machine. 

A few years after you have purchased the 
typewriter, you will be able to see the wisdom 
of getting it, for with its help somebody in 
the family will be almost sure to make his 
mark a little higher. . 

The man who sends typewritten letters is 
known at once as a progressive, up-to-date 
fellow. The typewriter educates the entire 
family. A second-hand or rebuilt machine 
costs little at the start and little to keep up, 
and it is certainly a dandy investment. 
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| more than a memory 


The Victrola makes the opera and the 
concert more than a fleeting pleasure. It 
brings them right into your own home, 
there to be enjoyed as your permanent, 
priceless possession. 

You can have encores without number. 
You can hear the interpretations by the very 
same artists who won your admiration “at 
the opera or concert—for the world’s great- 
est artists make records for the Victrola. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers 
everywhere, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger Voice Culture Records 
are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


rtant Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 

tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 

facture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to 
a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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Pay Nothing Until 60 


: we freight both ways. If k it, send first payment 60 
H . p a — ‘errivel-balenes ta bee's equal 60 d — 
Absolutely reliable but very simple and easy 
fer farmer’s wives ond the 5 —- 
well as grown ups. For ing and w ing peas, ro 
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A Lesson in Grasshoppers 
By FLORENCE L. CLARK, Iowa 


“T HAVE shot my last quail and my last 
prairie-chicken,” said an Iowa gun-and- 
rod club man the other day when the question 
of closed season on quail and prairie-chickens 
was under discussion. ‘I have killed a good 
many chickens and quail in my lifetime; but 
never again. I had my lesson last summer. 

“T have a quarter section of North Dakota 
land, and last season had it broken and seeded 
to flax. About harvest time I went up to see 
my crop. The man who was taking care of 
the land for me met me witha long face. ‘We 
had a dandy stand, but yesterday the grass- 
hoppers came and we'll be lucky if we get our 
seed back,’ he said. 

“We went out to the field and saw a sight 
I'll never forget. That flax was actually cov- 
ered with grasshoppers, millions of them, and 
they were devouring like wolves the prettiest 
piece of ripe flax you ever saw. 

“Blue? I drove back to the hotel, my spirit 
thermometer registering minus zero. There 
I got to talking to a fellow who said, ‘ Chicken 
shooting is fine around here.’ He suggested 
we go out fora few hours’ huntand I'd forget 
my troubles. We went and gota half dozen. 
I dressed a couple of them, and when I opened 
them they were full of grasshoppers! 

“Enough said. I’m not shooting any more 
prairie-chickens, nor fighting any more legis- 
lation for a closed season on quail and prairie- 
chickens.” 
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Reports 


The king-birds here chase the hawks, mag- 
pies and crows. Franklin Reese, Montana, 


Last winter over 600 robins roosted near here 
in a pine grove. This is their second winter 
at this place. Vera Wright, West Virginia. 


I enclose my year’s report. [It was very 
good.—Editor.] I regret that I did not know 
of your wonderful organization before, for 
with the aid of the club guide and The Farm 
Journal I have gained a great deal of know!l- 
edge about birds. John W. Norrish, Ohio. 


I put up twenty-three bird-houses and a suet 
basket. I have a bird bath which was visited 
regularly by bluebirds, blue jays, chickadees, 
sparrows, swallows, woodpeckers, flickers, 
martins, turtle doves and peewees. The crows, 
blackbirds and English sparrows are increas- 
ing; the grouse and quail are decreasing. I 
have learned much about birds since I joined 
the club. Violet Hanes, Washington. 





- The January Bird Census 


Excellent reports were received from mem- 
bers in eighteen states. Wisconsin led all 
states in number of reports and in number of 
species and birds seen on any one day. Eight- 
een species were repor Kansas neon 
fifteen species; New York, fourteen; Rhode 
Island, eleven; Pennsylvania, Minnesota and 
Missouri, eachten. Generally throughout the 
country the weather was mild. A great big 
thank you to each one who responded. 
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|The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
| and the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents, There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
} organizea bird club, 866,583 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLepcE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise” 
to study and protect all song and i ae 
orous birds, and do what Ican for thee 
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How I Made Fishing-Tackle 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


ES, I surely envied those 
city boys, with their shiny 
new rods, floats, lines, and 
all the rest of the fishing- 
tackle they carried; but my 
pocket-money was entirely too 
scanty for me to think of buying 
anything of the sort. “ But I’ll 
have something just as much 
like that as I can!” Isaid to 
myself; and I set to work. 

Fig. 1 shows how I fixed my 
hooks. The leader was a six- 
inch length of gut (you can get 
this at any sporting-goods store) 
lashed neatly to the shank of 
the hook with two layers of red 
sewing-silk; then I gave the 
lashing a thick coating of shel- 
lac. Sometimes I used short 
lengths of oiled line instead of 
the gut. All my hooks were 
much. smaller than the other 
boys’ hooks! A fish is likely to 
nibble just around the edges of 
a big hook, but he’ll swallow a 
little one, I’ve found. 

For my sinkers I used B B 
shot, Fig. 2, with a slot chopped 
in one side ; it is easy to slip the line through 
this, and then bite or pound the shot together 
again. 

My floats were big bottle corks, with a hole 
bored or burned through the center; then I cut 
a groove through the cork to this hole with a 
very sharp {knife, so that the float could be 
slid off or on the line, Fig. 3. I painted these 
floats different colors, red and white, red and 
green, red and yellow, etc. 

I fixed a lot of poles, at one time or another. 
Some were saplings, cut in the woods, while 
others were cane bought from the tackle store. 
I made tips of copper wire (iron will rust) and 
slipped them into grooves on the end of the 
poles, Fig. 4, lashing them on with heavy linen 
thread. The guides I made from tiny brass 
rings,with a bit of copper wire laid lengthwise, 
as you'll see in Fig. 5. My mother’s sewing- 
box supplied the rings as well as the thread. 
I managed to make a reel from a spool, a piece 
of sheet iron and some heavy wire; but it 
didn’t work very well. A more satisfactory 
scheme, I found, was to screw a couple of 
small brass hooks into the butt of the rod, 
Fig. 6, and loop the line around these, cleat- 
fashion. This was very convenient; I could 
quickly shorten or lengthen my line. 

Probably the very handiest thing I made 
was a grasshopper net ; for fish will bite greed- 
ily at grasshoppers when they won’t touch 
any other bait. Taking a four-foot length of 
heavy telephone wire, I clamped it into an iron 
vise, and bent it to the shape of Fig. 7; then 
Iset it in an old hoe-handle, driving wooden 
wedges to hold it tight. I covered this frame 
with mosquito-netting, and many a fine bass 
and pike I caught with the grasshoppers and 
minnows that the net scooped in. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm Ly! should become a member. 
y 





To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 33,275; 471 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
Q meee, ant to have a brotherly love 




















Fig. 4 





Fig.7 


How I Paid for My Piano 


In the summer I worked for a neighbor pick- 
ing strawberries and made $5.26. I bought an 
OIC sow pig; I paid 
$5 for her at six weeks 
old. My father agreed 
to feed her for half of 
the pigs, andin March, 
1918,she farrowed ten. 
When they were eight 
weeks old I sold my 
half fof the pigs for 
$60. In September she 
farrowed another lit- 
ter of pigs; there were 
eleven and I received 
for my half $75. 
Last spring mother 
let me set two hens 
. with fifteen eggs each, 
and they hatched out 
twenty-five Plymouth 
Rock chicks and we 
raised twenty - three 
chicks. I got twenty- 
eight cents a pound 
for them and they 
brought me $21.39. Thus within nineteen 
months I had $156.39. 
While I was working I was planning to get 
a piano. A neighbor of ours had an almost 
new one but he wanted a piano-player, so I 
bought his piano for $150. That left me $6.39; 
this I put in the First National Bank, and I 














now have a bank account for future needs, or | 


for my music lessons. 
Illinois. Violet P. Yates (11 years old). 


[This is just one example of what our girls | 


can do.—Editor. ] 
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Work for Wideawakes 


The cut shows how to make serviceable screens 
in the home workshop. Thin and narrow strips 
of wood (laths will do) are cut to fit-the win- 
dow space and arranged in rectangular form, 
as shown below. The wire netting is placed 
between the two thin frames, and b are 
driven down through the strips and clinched 
to hold them together securely. Small screws 
in each corner will make a lasting job. 
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“Look! See 
what Mother 
gave ME!” 


HY shouldn’t they like 

it? No reason in the 
world! Nothing fastes better 
—not even sweets. And cer- 
tainly nothing goes to the 
hungry spot so fast,or satisfies 
the way 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


does. D-ee-licious spread on 
bread, toast or crackers. Still 
more delicious when used in 
breads, cakes, desserts, soups, 
croquettes—all the new uses 
housewives are daily discover- 
ing. Send for the New Free 
Recipe Book, ‘““A Hundred 
and One Recipes with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 


Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company 
Canajonanie, N. Y. 


“Foods of Finest Flavor"’ 
OLE LE SLIDE ARPES TCO SEES IIR 


POWER WASHER 
Swinging W 


. Washes dirtiest 
clothes nice clean by Engine or 



























Motor. Can be used by hand, 6 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 


$26.85 Fxctony Prices 






sarong Snare 
fea Cae athlon today. 





























All Stee! Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 


Made of all stee!4 x 13 in., 5 knives with handle, 

Triple Plated with Block Tin, Guaranteed to remain 

sharp 10 years, \ of emneta te clean. Perfectly 
sanitary, 


used for Cabbage, Potatoes, 
Salons, ects, Carros off Gob. Cucum: 


ALL STEEL KRAUT CUTTER 
Size 8 x 22 in. yy in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- 
able Metal Box. Price $3.25, Postpaid. 

CG. Meyer, 2625 Orland Ave, Westwood Cincinnati, 0. 


PATENTS, tetas heat Catt: 
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Thing !”’ 


‘The service ren- 
dered our fight- 
ing men by alu- 
minum utensils 
under the rigor- 
ous conditions 
of war on land 
and sea has 
strikingly shown 
that “Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils will withstand 
the severest kind of usage. 

It emphasizes what so many thousands of women 
know—that, although perhaps higher in first cost, 


“W ear-Ever” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are far cheaper in the end, be- aluminum. They have no coating 
cause their enduring service _ to chip or peel; no place for food 
makes unnecessary the constant to lodge—cannot rust—are pure 
buying of new utensils. and safe, 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are made “Wear-Ever” utensils are clean, 
in one piece—without joint or bright and silver-like in their 
seams—from thick, hard sheet shining beauty. 














Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.55,New Kensington, Pa. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
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2 Dept. 55, New Kensington, Pa. (or if you live in Canada 
= —Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont.) 

= Send prepaid a | qt. “Wear-Ever”’ stew pan. En- 
= closed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not satisfied. 
= 

= Offer good until.....................2...- July 20, 1919 only. 
= 

2 Name 5 -weeccetes oo ceeceseesocc ceescecoceresstees Seeeveces Suceeocececs 
= 

= only IEE PBS RE ELA 5. BIS 
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IN ENGINE PRICES 
_HEROSENE — GASOLINE 
Immediate. Shipment 


Sentionaey. Portable or gyms 
med inet Five gg ee ; 







IGHT NING will destroy thou- 
sands of unprotected farm 
U building in the next three 
months. single stroke may 
Serangoon syedamyan yen 


Lightning CAN’T strike 
fish they Se sy per a ty Barnett 
Pure Copper Cable 










reduced prices. Best 

Engine — longest rece 

ord — strongest guara' Choose oose your own 
terms. Nocut i aw —, > bat a big cut in jo an 
for quick action. nee form new ce ca 
log—FREE, postpal H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE © SNGINE WORKS 
1623 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1623 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


ERE is an old-timer which the yourg a 
folks of today may never have heard: 4 


Four members I can bless myself withal ; 

My last is worth my whole, my whole’s . 4 
worth naught at all. : @ 

The answer is a word of four letters. : 


A Shopping Puzzle 


Mrs. Bargainhunter purchased $1.30 worth of 

plates at the great china sale on Saturday, F 
when. two cents was 
marked off from every 4 
article. She returned 

them on Monday at 
regular prices, ex- 
changing them for 

cups and saucers, one 

plate being worth a 4 
cup and a saucer, 80 a 
she got sixteen more a 
articles; but as sau- 

cers were only worth 

three cents she took % 
ten more saucers than cups. Can you tell 
how many cups she could have bought with ~— 
her money on Saturday ? J 
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Concealed Geography 


A French city or town is concealed in each of 
the following sentences : 
I miss your chicken pie. ; 
Give my love to Nan, Tessie and Mary. a 
After taking the first trench we moved 
gaily on to the second. 
Rain made the pill box a small isle. 3 
Thanks, Mabel, for the warm socks. r & 
Grandpop and pa risked their lives, why ae 
not I? 


4 Oo) Pf hee Oe oe 


ers 


Buying Clothes Line 4 E tk 


Mrs. Hogan and Mary O’Neil pooled their “4 W 
money in the purchase of a new 100-foot ~ a 

clothes-line. Mary O’Neil contributed the © - ec 
larger part of the purchase price,so Mrs. "9 ye 
Hogan’s section of the rope was only five- ~ r Ohic 
sevenths of the length of the other. What iy he 
were the lengths of the two pieces? ; th 


What Word Is This? = 


This word’s the heart of honest trade, 
When ’tis judiciously diplayed; 

But when ’tis of its head bereft, 

It then becomes a public theft. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


Juggling milk: Let us call one of the ten- © 
gallon cans A and the other B, and proceed ~ 
as follows: Fill five-quart pail from can A, © 
Pour five-quart: pail into four - quart we: 4 
Empty four-quart pail intocan A. Pour five- 
quart pail into four-quart pail. Fill five-quart ~ 
pail from can A. Fill four-quart pail from ~ 
five-quart pail. Empty four-quart pail into 7 
can A. Fill fowr-quart pail from can B. Pour © 
four-quart pail into can A, which fills can Ay” 
leaving two quarts in four-quart pail. Thus 
the milkman has supplied each of his custom: 
ers with two quarts of milk. ae 
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Newsboys’ puzzle: a 
One thousand papers and twenty more ~~ 
Was what the boys had first in store. “~~ 
Both Tom and Ned did pretty well, ‘ 
Four hundred copies so quick to sell; 
But little Jimmy did the best, 

And with his brothers sold the rest. 
Therefore the Joneses won out by 220 pape: 


2s ySee0 














Building a sentence: Remember me. 


Subtract and Divide: A must represent fi 
and one-third, and B one and one-third. 
A minus B equals 4 and A divided by B 
equals 4. 










Puzzling rebus: Thyme. 


Queer bodies : Potatoes, cornstalks, windmill 
wagons, tables, cabbages, pitchers, tulips, sa’ 










MA Behold the wraduate | 

‘ June, a 
To whom the wo 

balloon! 

He’s full of hopes and visions } 
But who would laugh at him? b. 
He may not set the sea ablens 
But still, you can’t tell n ys 
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Government Can Help 
[Continued from page 7] 


know to what other farms it applies. 
A man on any soil type would be in a 
position to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of every other on the same 
type, even though they be 100 miles 
apart. Now we do not know what to 
recommend to farmers because we do 
not know what kind of soil they have. 

The soil survey has been in progress 
about twenty years, but has not had 
proper support. Only about one-fourth 
of the land has been covered. Congress 
should make more money available for 
this work. There are few lines of work 
that would do more to increase the effi- 
ciency of production. It would get the 
right crops on the right soils. It would 
give every farmer the experience of 
every other with the same kind of soil. 
It would cheapen production, which 
would not only help to insure farmers 
their ‘‘Good Living and 10%,’’ but 
would give cheaper food for the cities. 

We believe the government could do 
more than it is doing in helping farmers 
to organize for more efficient buying and 
selling. It has already done much in 
this direction, but not enough. There 
is a tremendous lot of lost motion in 
getting farm produce to the consumer. 

ere is a chance to get better prices 
4 for what farmers have to sell, and at the 
_ same time reduce the cost to consumers. 
4 The government could also give us 
better market reports. It isn’t much 
value to a man to know that yesterday 
‘“‘heavy beef steers’’ sold in Chicago 
for ‘‘$11.50 to $20.40’’ a hundred pounds. 
Yet that is the kind of reports found in 
the daily papers at present, published 
under the name of a government bureau. 
. & Many other governmental activities 
“#} could pointed out that would be of 
¥ _ value to farmers and to the general pub- 
lic. If farmers will insist on the things 
here mentioned it is easily possible to get 
them, and much good will result. 


When Your Neighbor’s Cattle 
Destroy Your Crops 
[Continued from page 27] 


Williams as our man, and as soon as we 
reached town we hustled up to his office 
and stated our case. 

‘‘There is no doubt about the law on 
this case,’’ Williams assured us. ‘‘ The 
rule which has been laid down by the 
Iowa, Montana, Nebraska and Nevada 
Courts is that where growing crops are 
destroyed or injured the measure of 
damages is fixed at the market value of 
3 crops when harvested, less the ex- 
- pense of raising.’’ 

“*That sounds all right to me,’’ I 
_ laughed, ‘‘ for we all live in one of the 
_ States which you named.”’ 

“Yes, and it’s a lucky thing that you 
do,’’ Williams assured me, ‘‘ because the 
| Courts of Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
' nia, Colorado, Indiana; Michigan, Min- 

_ hesota, Missouri, New York, Oregon and 
Utah have held that, in such a case, all 

damages that you could collect would 
a the actual value of the crop at the 
| time it was destroyed.” 


































1,000,000 and 1 hints 


Catch Crops in Corn 
This is the time to begin to think of those | 
soybeans, rape, cowpeas and other catch 
at the last cultivation. They are especially 
‘desirable in corn that is to be hogged down. 
Hint No, 811 
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This statement by the Com- 


pany’s 


hairman forms 


the concluding page in a 


Semi-Centennial booklet 


just published. 


A copy will be sent to you 
free—upon request. 






The Yale & Towne Mfg.Company 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 





Fifty Years of Service 


“ There is no legacy 
so rich as honesty ”’ 


—All’s Well that Ends Well: 


Wil entire sincerity | can say that | be- 

lieve the guiding principle of those by 
whom this company has been built up has 
been Honesty, of purpose and of endeavor. 
Honesty in design and production, that each 
article shall be right for its purpose. Honesty 
in representation, that the buyer shall not 
be misled. Honesty in pricing, that quality 
shall not be sacrificed to cheapness. Hon- 
‘esty in all relations, with employees, cus- 
tomers‘and the public. 


While it is true that this business has 
grown. because it has prospered, it is 
equally true that it has prospered because 
it has grown. 


Nreay R. Zoumay 


Chairman of the Board 


Some Yale Products 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St.Catharines, Ontario 
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“New Use for Corm-Cobs 


Am Middle West hominy plant is.to 
install a large plant for making ad- 


hesive out of corn*cobs. This adhesive, 


a dark-brown, gummy substance, is said 
to be suitable for use in making fiber 
board and paper boxes, bill postin 
ing, and wherever a colorless 


label- 
hesive 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


is not required. The process of maru- 
facture is simple and the yield is large. 
If this material should replace all other 
adhesives, enough could be manufac- 
tured from three per cent of the corn- 
cobs produced in the United States to 
meet the demand. Use of this substance 
in place of starch, dextrine, and flour 


enormous amount of these foodstuffs: 
Corn-cobs have always been one of the 
great waste products of American a 
culture, yet chemists have proved 
practically the entire cob can be ed 
verted into valuable substances. About 
thirty-seven per cent, by weight, of the 
cob may be converted into crystalline 
glucose. R. 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor implements, 
you can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you ever did 


before. 


Farmers in all parts of the country are now making more money 


through the use of the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Imple- 
ments. Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best proof of satisfactory 
Read the following expressions from Moline owners: 


performance, 








has done for me what two men ene 
at on 
less expense e man 


“It saved me the price of seven horses. oie created a greater 


desire for farming.” 
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“IT have been ae be ey oy | with we 
men one — ete sinew the house be- 
cause of << ae Tractor. 
Wm. 


MR Bayate. mponry "Hikers 
extr 
Charlotte, In. te 


“Earned me $b,700 in 60.daye and estab- 
ence Lage tome business."" C. J. 
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letters from sati 


“> 


a pleasure. 


work 


= oy 


fe Mode 


Big hag toy gf 


about driving horses any more.” 5S 
Moben, Kans. 


“A big time saver and makes hard work 
x Millard Bek Rod i Reckvl, .Md. 


“It has accomplished 100 per cent 


more than! expected it. Ree a hill climber 
there is no equal.” 
ington, Mo. 


O. H. B: 


Lov vwal hesswesavences oo! de map 
so much easier with the Moline-Uni- 
Henry Shatz, Sheridan, Ore. 


peowntmhip of the Meline- 


atkledge, Wash- . 


thant op oo my farm work has been 
made more pleasant and ble.” 


S.M. 
inckney, College Farm, Orangeburg, S. C. 


“My wife and I have farmed this 
“ ae re moves ded ctor” 


“th ed iver 
cp hpoee rely od iy ae @ sea- 


It. space ares permit we could fill up this entire paper with 
owners of 
for full information and: large list of farmers who are making 
more money with less hard work by farming the 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


““M. li 5 ice S tii fi o” 


Moline-Universal Tractors. Write 


line way. 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 











Yes, this is Siberia. Note the country. 
try on a practise hike. This view is near Vladivostok—easy to pronounce 
after you solve the twist Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 














On a mountain in Burma stands this wonderful pagoda. It is bal- 
anced, say the Buddhists, by a hair of Buddha. The natives in 
front are worshiping Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 











New York is quite a town. She or fixed up to welcome the Heroic 27th. 


This shows the Victory Arch erecte 


at Madison Square and Fifth Avenue. 


Note the mass of people watching the boys as they marched up the avenue. 
The Flatiron building is at the left Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 








You know all about the ammunition of the present, but here is 
some of the past. These huge stones were thrown from catapults. 
Our boys are deeply interested in this old castle near Mosel- 
kern, Germany Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 














ed Td ee » : ‘ ib fr \ vs é - 

: Fyramids of stones are rather common; the reat Egyptian Pyramids were 
own last month ; but here is a pyramid of German helmets—t! of 
them. This was part of the Victory Loan Drive decoration used in New York 
city. It made us gasp when we saw them Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 





Up to date this is the largest airship in the world—the R 34. It 
was recently launched near Glasgow, Scotland, and is expected to 
cross the Atlantic. How would you like to travel this way ? 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 











aD 


C. H. Schmigall worked four- Sir Thomas Lipton wants 

teen years to build this bit another race with our 

that will bore a square hole fast American boats 
C., Underwood & Underwood Underwood & Underwood 
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56 
We Need Better Bridges 


By QUAKER O’BISHOP, Texas 


HE accompanying illustration shows 
a danger that is common in too many 
parts of the country. 

Henry Clark, a progessive Texas 
farmer, and a candidate for governor of 
that state, was driving his tractor across 
a wooden bridge when, without the least 
warning, the tractor crashed through. 
Fortunately, Clark was not killed. 

At the very next meeting of the 
county commissioners a concrete bridge 
capable of supporting the largest trac- 
tor made was ordered built to take the 
place of the one that gave way under 
Clark’s machine. 

Such instances are not unusual. Near- 
ly every threshing season brings a Jong 
list of accidents due to poor bridges 
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which give way under heavy loads. The 
increasing number of tractors used for 
pulling loads makes good bridges more 
necessary than before. Heavy automo- 
biles demand better bridges. 

It-is time for the country people of 
America to start at once a campaign for 
better bridges. It is a well-known fact 
that a majority of bridges in the country 
districts are unsafe for tractors and 
heavily loaded vehicles, but this is not 
discovered until a tractor or vehicle goes 
through and some one is hurt or killed. 

A good road is no better than its poor- 
est bridge. It is well to keep this in 
mind when spending money for good 
roads. Good roads which enable farm- 
ers to haul big loads at all seasons of 
the year are not so good after all if the 
bridges are not safe for the heavier 
loads that can be hauled. The use of 
motor trucks makes better bridges more 


necessary than ever. Bridges must be 
built to take care of the biggest loads, 
and not for the average loads they must 
carry. Are the bridges safe in your 
community? If not, they should be. 














Henry Clark’s tractor went through 
this bridge. Build better bridges! 





This shows part of a 
34x4 Firestone Tire 
inactual size. Note 
the depth of tread 

in the center 
where the 

wear comes. 


GEE that the name Firestone ap- 


pears on the next tire you buy. 


pledge. 


it and gave it his name as a_ personal 


Firestone workers, thousands of 
them, own stock in the company. 
That is one reason why Firestone 
is a Mame you can rely on. 


Firestone is the one great tire company 
still directed by the man who founded 


Tire builders who have this Firestone am- 
bition to produce the best are bound to 
make improvements. Firestone Tires are 
better tires today than ever before. 


No wonder that car owners are saying: 
“It’s the best tire buy. Fi irestones give 
me the mileage right along.’’ 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


THT HA HTT 


iH ALARA iH 
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The Effect of Prohibition Upon Farming 


By N: A. CRAWFORD, Kansas 


HE effect of prohibition upon agri- 
culture as a whole in the United 
States will be much less than many 
have expected. This is the belief of 
em authorities in the Middle 
est. 

Two opinions on the subject have been 
widely published. One is that prohibi- 
tion will so reduce the market for cer- 
tain grains and for grapes as to result in 
serious loss to farmers and horticultur- 
ists. The other holds that, at least as 
far as grain is concerned, the result of 
prohibition will be to release a great 
quantity of feed, thus greatly increasing 
live-stock production and consequently 
improving — agricultural condi- 
tions. hile the latter argument has 
greater basis than the former, both are 
held by sound agriculturists to be unten- 
able so far as the whole country, or even 
any considerable section of the country, 
is concerned. 

It is altogether probable that national 
prohibition will result in agricultural re- 
adjustment in places. For example, in 
Wisconsin and in certain parts of Utah, 
Idaho and neighboring states, types of 
barley are grown which are particularly 
adapted to brewing. For these barleys 
the brewers have paid considerably more 
than the market price. With the advent 
of prohibition, the excess above the 
market price will probably be no longer 
paid unless, as some believe, the market 
for ‘‘near beers’’ is found by brewers 
to be sufficiently inviting. If the 
‘‘near beers’’ are not manufactured 
in large quantities, there are two possi- 
bilities for the regions where the brew- 
ers’ barleys are now extensively grown. 
One is to grow other crops from which 
the return will be larger than from bar- 
wi sold at current market prices. The 
other is to utilize the barley for stock 
feed or in the manufacture of breakfast 
foods ; for the latter purpose the barleys 
grown for brewing would seem espe- 
cially well adapted. It must be pointed 
out, however, that barley is not eaten 
so extensively by human beings as are 
other cereals, though advertising might 
greatly stimulate the demand. 

As to the grape industry, it is pointed 
out that grapes wiil probably be mar- 
keted with great success in other forms 


than wine. As an example of market- 
ing of fruit in various forms, the logan- 
berry ne of the Northwest is 
mentioned. ational prohibition will 
undoubtedly increase the consumption 
of soft drinks, in the manufacture of 
which grapes can be made to assume a 
large place. 

hese readjustments are going to be 
slight from the standpoint of American 
agriculture as a whole. The production 
of barley in the United States runs only 
about 200,000,000 bushels a year, as 
against 1,500,000,000 bushels of oats, 
3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and 600,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. Indeed, the 
annual production of barley in the whole 
world is little if any more than the pro- 
duction of oats in this country alone. 

Of the barley produced in the United 
States, only from one-fourth to one-half 
is used for brewing. Of this quantity 
much is used for stock feed after the 
brewing process is completed. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that prohibi- 
tion will to any extent adversely affect 
the grain growers of *the country or, on 
the other hand, that much live stock can 
be added to the farms with the intent of 
consuming the barley formerly used in 
brewing. 

As to corn, close to seventy-five per 
cent of the production of the United 
States is regularly used for stock feed. 
A ~~ o proportion of the remainder is 
used for human food, leaving a small 
quant to be utilized in distillation. 

uch rye and wheat as may be utilized 
in the manufacture of intoxicants like- 
wise are inconsiderable in quantity as 
compared with the grain produced in the 
United States. ieee 

It is possible that prohibition may 
slightly cheapen grain for feeding stock. 
In this event it will tend to increase 
slightly the live stock on farms. 

ven if prohibition were to cause a 
direct loss in dollars and cents due to 
curtailing the market for grain and 
fruit, the much greater gain in rural 
uplift due to prohibition would more 
than offset the material loss, for the 
humans on the farms are of more im- 

rtance than the hogs. But such a 
oss is hard to foresee; there is nothing 
to fear in prohibition. 





Top-Notch Strawberries 


ane year about the same time 
there appear on the display platform 
of a certain storekeeper in a city of 


60,000 people, baskets of strawberries 
of the best quality. . They do not toy 
there long, however. Those berries sell 
like hot cakes. 

_ What gives these berries their pecu- 
liar attraction? In the first place, they 
are grown near the city and are always 
strictly fresh. They are of a variety 
that grows unusually large and perfect, 
as well as of a beautiful bright-red color. 
Just to look at these berries is enough 
to make one’s mouth water. 

There is one other thing about the 
_ berries. Before the baskets are filled, 


| 4&piece of clean white parchment paper 


~ 18 placed in the bottom, with length 

enough so that it can be brought up at 
the sides and folded over the top of the 
full baskets. When the berries reach 
the store thus protected they are per- 
_ fectly free from dust. 

When the dealer corefully ulls the 
paper apart at the top and shows the 
. _ cee in the basket, it hs 80 A 

ling that nobody c t past the 
hout stopping. “It worke fine and the 


A Good Basket Cover 


we marketing eggs, or other 
articles that are easily crushed, it is 
a great convenience to have a cover for 
the basket containing such articles. This 
protects the contents when other things 
are piled on top of the basket. An 
easily made cover is shown ; it will stay 
in place when once put on. To makeit, 
cut out of a wide board two pieces like 
the pattern shown in Fig. 1, making the 
circular part large enough to lap a trifle 
over the edge of the basket. Put the 
two pieces in place as in Fig. 2 by gently 
springing the two handles apart ; remove 
in the same way. Lifting 

the handles holds the cover. 





e basket by 
ay fees 
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' [Needa Bicycle . 


“I’ve got to get around more. 
Hoofing it takes too long—an 
automobile is too expensive 
for short trips — a bicycle is 
just what I need!” 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


The choice of the farmer who 
knowsis the Iver Johnson. Because 
ofits strong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel; drop-forged parts, and its im- 
proved scientific ‘Two-point” ball 
bearing construction both on one axle 
—runs as smoothly as water over a 
dam. Allequipment the most modern. 
Every bicycle guaranteed satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. Juve- 
nile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster Brake 
extra on Juveniles). 

Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog “ B” and Illus- 
trated Booklet on Firearms “A” 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
163 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco New York 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
are safe. You can 
“HI the Ha vw 


TIRES vs 
at manufcturers® prices, Writs and wel 


tell you., Freshly made tires, every one 


‘Biibved All pines, Laat 
on guaranteed qualit ¥ 
y your State si 











eyes. ze tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
934 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Correct Forms and Correct Stationery 
for Formal and Informal Occasions 


HEN it is remembered that a 
letter will make either a favor- 
able or an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon the reader, good form in 
correspondence is worth consideration. 

Asa matter of economy it is well to 
confine oneself to one of writing- 
paper, a plain white in smooth or fabric 
finish being the best choice. By pur- 
chasing the paper in packages one is 
able to replace paper or envelopes as 
needed, with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they can be easily matched. 

It is well to besupplied with two sizes 
of paper—the small-note size and the 
letter size. For informal correspondence 
and short business letters a tablet is 
both a convenience and an economy. 
The business-size envelopes, which come 
ready stamped and are on sale at all 
post-offiees, are used with the tablet 
paper; they cost less per package than 
do ordinary envelopes. Correspondence 
cards are correct for short notes. 

Avoid freakish styles in stationery. 
Fig. 1 gives two standard shapes for en- 
ve ; these are modified from time 
to time but never greatly changed, and 
the styles are always correct. Very 
long and narrew envelopes, or those 
which are cut nearly square, with the 
paper cut and folded to fit, are novel- 
ties. Good taste takes exception to 
fancy borders, unless the border is 
nothing more than a narrow line of 
color, which is always permissible. The 
border, however, adds to the expense. 

Monogrammed and initialed stationery 
is attractive, but may be considered a 
luxury. On the other hand, stationery 
showing an embossed, printed or die- 
stamped address is a convenience to the 
writer, the reader and the postal authori- 
ties who come between. 

Perfumed stationery is an abomina- 
tion and is always in bad taste. Itseems 
necessary to add that all notes and let- 
ters should be written with pen and ink, 
and that a pencil is only allowable for 
the hastiest and most informal of notes, 
or when pen and ink are not to be had. 

Next to writing a letter of condolence, 
there is nothing quite se difficult to write 
as the acknowledgment of such mes- 
sages. 'Few. people find themselves in a 
mood to reply, and yet it seems ungra- 
cious to make no response, It mayseem 
rather formal to acknowledge such let- 
ters with a card, but the card is suffi- 
cient for the time being, and letters 
written with a fuller expression of feel- 
ing ean be sent to intimate friends later 
on. Engraved cards, having spaces to 
be filled in. with the names, can be had 
for this purpose, and are on sale at most 
stationers, the plain white cards in 
either correspondence or calling size be- 
ing inbest taste. In acknowledg- 
ing letters of condolence on the 
death of a wife and mother, cards 
may.bear this message: 
Mr. Jats peg Ae family 
gratefully e your ex- 
pression of sympathy and kind- 
ness: oo hae 

When both Saat and married 
children write acknowledgments, 
they may- read thus: 


Mr. Joseph Rand and Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford Burbank acknowl- 
edge with grateful appreciation 
the kind expression of your sym- 
. Engraved invitations; havii 
blank spaces to be filled in. 
names, dates, etc, .-c f 





for formal dinners or f } 
largeentertainments. | 
oran informal —~ 
entertainment,the f 
invitations can be || 
written on small 
note-paper or on | ee 
correspondence a Fig. 
cards. Ifthelat- ~~ 
ter are used, seals appropriate for the 
season are sometimes pasted on the 
upper left-hand corner, as illustrated. 

The seals, or ‘‘stickers,’’ come in a 
variety of designs, suited to the various 
patriotic holidays, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and numerous others. 

Calling eards should be engraved upon 
the best quality of Bristol-board. While 
round seript is never quite out of style 
for this purpose, Old Engtish in black 
and shaded styles has lately been very 
popular. 

A smoothly finished paper is used for 
wedding invitations, or any stationery 
which is to be engraved. For wedding 
statio one can choose between 








nery 
- shaded or black Old English, French 


script 6r round-hand script for the let- 
tering, but round-hand script is the 
favored style. The size and shape of 
the paper and envelopes may vary, and 
occasionally something new or novel in 
the wording isimtroduced ; but there isa 
standard form for wedding invitations 
and announcements, of which the fol- 
lowing are good examples : 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Elliott Williamson 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Mary Dorothy 
and 
Mr. John Hunter Carson 
on Thursday evening June the twenty-sixth 
nineteen hundred and nineteen 
at half after sia o'clock 
81 West Street 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 


In this case the guests are invited 
only to the reception, the ceremony 
being private. When guests are ifivited 
for the ceremony the second and ‘third 
lines might read thus : 


request the honor of your presence 

at the marriage of their daughter 
Should .the ceremony. take place in 
church the home address is omitted, and 
the name and location of the chureh are 
given instead. 

When there is a reception, the~ cards 

for it are erclosed with. the invitations 
to the church and read thus: 


Reception 
immediately after the ceremony 
31 West Street 
Guests coming from out of town ap- 
preciate a small card suggesting the 



















trains which are most convenient to-use. 
The card is enclosed with the invitations; 
and the following form is used : 


Train leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
Sor Springfield 5.00 P. M. 
Returning trains leave Springfield 
for Philadelphia 8.25 and 9.21 P. M. 


An ‘‘at home”’ card may be sent with 


eithér an invitation or an announcement, 
and is desirable in that it gives the ad- 


dress of the newly wedded pair. The 
card is inscribed thus: 
At Home 
after the fifteenth of June, 
Berwyn, Pa, 


Announcements and invitations alike 
are sent out in the name of the head of 
the family. Should the bride be an or- 
phan, the invitations are issued in the 
name of the nearest surviving relative, 
which may mean a brother, an unmar- 
ried sister (if she is older than the bride), 
a married sister, or a more distant rela- 
tive. A standard form for announce- 
ments follows, the announcement in this 
case being made by the sister : 

Miss Virginia B. Stone 
announces the marriage of her ster 
Catherine Evelyn 
to 
Mr. Robert Mayers Brooks 
On Saturday the fourteenth of June 
nineteen hundred and nineteen 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


A married sister uses this form: 


Mr. and Mrs. Newton Richards 
announce the marriage of 
Mrs. Richards’ sister 
Mary Alice Barr 
The same form, with appropriate word- 
ing of the third line being used by an 
uncle or an aunt. Should the bride be 
without relatives this simple formis used: 


Mr. Thomas J. Farr 
and 
Miss Dorothy E. Greenough 
announce their marriage 

For a quiet home wedding when but a 
few guests are invited, the bride or her 
parents may write the invitations, using: 
small note-paper of good quality—white 
paper, of course. The invitations may 

be worded somewhat like this : 


Fairview Farms, 
. Sandusky, Ohio 


Our daughter Janet is to 
be married to John Morgan, Wednesdey, 
June 25, at two P. M. It is to be a quiet 
home wedding, and it would give us ge 
pleasure if you and James could be 
present, 


Dear Mary : 


Trusting that you can arrange 


to come, 1 am, 
Very sincerely yours, . 
Mary Birch Woodward. 


Wednesday, June fourth, 
nineteen nineteen 

Prepare lists for either invita-" 
tions or announcements with 
care, omitting no one entitled 
recognition. Relatives of the 
bride and groom come first; the’ 
friends and acquaintances follow. 

A word as to the use of post 
cards may be added. For short ~ 
and impersonal messages they 
are. both convenient and eco™ 
nomical. Is it necessary to say 
that personal matters and ex 
pressions of affection shoul 
» never be written upon a post 

édan Lo nt, 1 


‘and that a‘ n 
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The Letter of the Law 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


IGHT To Fish on Another’s Land: 

Has the public a right to fish, trap, 
and swim in a creek which runs through 
my farm? A. B., Pennsylvania. 

If the creek in question is a fresh-water 

stream, not navigable, and you own the land 
on both sides of the stream, any person fish- 
ing, trapping or swimming, without your con- 
sent, in that part of the stream which flows 
over your land is a trespasser, and is subject” 
to an action for damages and to prosecution 
for a misdemeanor to the same extent as other 
trespassers on the lands of others. 


Right of Real Estate Agent to Commis- 

sion: Where an owner of real estate 

authorizes an agent to sell his property 

and afterward sells it himself, is he 

liable to the agent for commissions ? 
Maine. 


The owner is not liable under the circum- 





stances stated unless he sold to a person who 
had been introduced to him by the agent or he | 
had expressly agreed to pay the agent acom- | 
mission if he sold the property himself. 


Conflict Between Quitclaim Deed and Will: | 
Where a man makes his will and after- | 
ward executes and delivers a quitclaim | 
deed to certain property which is also 
disposed of by will, which will be given 
effect, the deed or the will? 

Michigan. Subscriber. 

The deed will be given effect. A will can | 
dispose only of property owned by the tes- 
tator at the time of his death; and since at | 
the time of his death the testator owned no 
interest in the property covered by the quit- | 
elgim deed, his will could not dispose of any 
interest in this property. 


Assignment of Certificate of Stock To Take 
Effect at Death: 1. Can I dispose of my 
certificates of stock in corporations by 
filling out assignments on the backs of 
the certificates, with the understanding 
that the title is to pass at my death? 2. 
May such certificates be disposed of by 
will after the assignment has been filled 
out ? M. E. R., Pennsylvania. 

1. No. The assignment will have no legal 
effect unless the certificate is delivered in | 
your lifetime. 2. Yes. The assignments are | 
without effect, and the certificates may be 
disposed of by will as in the case of other 
property. 


Right of Light Company To Discontinue 
Service for Nonpayment of Bill: 1. Is 
a consumer of electric light entitled to 
deduct from his bill damages done by 
the company by cutting his shade trees ? 
2. If he does deduct such damages, can 
the company cut off his light? 
Connecticut. Reader. 
The consumer is not entitled todeduct from 
his bill the amount of the damages claimed by 
him, and if he does not pay his bill the com- 
pany may legally refuse to furnish him fur- 
ther service. .In ‘order for the consumer to 
recover damages for the injury to his trees, 
he must bring a separate suit for that purpose. 


Alteration of Note Before Delivery; Liabil- 
ity of Surety : I signed a note as surety 
for a young man under age, and after 
the note left me it was changed without 
my knowledge or consent from twelve 
months to four months, and from $30 to 
_ Am I liable on the note ? 
Missouri. Subscriber. 
If the note was complete when it left your 
hands, with no blanks to be filled, you are not 
liable on it, except that a subsequent holder 
who takes it in good faith, for value, and be- 
fore maturity, without knowledge of the alter- 
ation, may enforce it against you according 
to its original tenor. If, however, the note 
was not complete when you delivered it to 
the principal, but contained one or more blanks 
which hy authorized the principal to fill, you 
are liable on the note in its altered form to 
@ payee or any subsequent holder, who 
a title to it without knowledge of the 
violation of authority in filling the blanks. 





LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
in its turn, if of interest to the general 


reader. Those who want immediate rep! 
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I will give awa 
this $525 Ford 


UN 
eliveres " 
TI nea aie Pa 


Write Me Quick 
If You Want This Car! 


No matter where you live, or what 
your age or sex you may have the 
chance of owning this fine new Ford 
Touring Car, without a cent of cost 
to you. Some one who sends me his 
name and address. quickly and 


Thousands of Dollars in Other Grand 
Prizes and Cash Rewards 


In addition to the $525.00 Ford Car 
as First Grand Prize, I will 
away in this contest, thousands of 
dollars in Cash Rewards, and Minor Prizes. Just your name and address 
Grand Prizes. These will include 
Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond 
Silverware, 
Money Rewards, etc., etc. (Prizes 




















Rings, Phonographs, 
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very one who takes an active 


D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


You Find Five Faces? 


: Can 
FIR 6 Z aah 1X 4 
) (Z wg ae lk If 
Bist ./ is ») ] 


ip % men \ y 
7 FIRST 
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prompt, careful and energetic in fol- 
lowing my instructions, will get this 
$525.00 Ford free of all cost—freight 
and war tax prepaid. No contestant 
will be asked or permitted to pay a 
is cent of his own money, at any time. 


part in this contest will be well paid 


give in cash, whether or not he wins the 


Ford or one of the other Grand 


with five or more faces correctly 
marked in the picture below, starts 
everything. 

This is a new offer—just starting. 
So act quick, Mail me the'Coupon 
teday sure. Address 








Get 1,000 Votes 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes. Send me this coupon today SURB, 


D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 74, Spencer, Indiana. 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want the Ford 
—send me full particulars, 
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Alcehol or Gas Anywhere 
remarkable invention. fen elec- 
improved 

lor a cent 


ae gE 
— These, adele Paces Sises. be 
Wei, COOL. Address 

Lake Breeze Motor, 552 W. Monroe St., Chicago 











ae _BIG SELLER 100%; § 
New South Wales be carried. Write for agency and demonstrating 


Information Bureau 


Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New York City, 
will be pleased to send Government Bulletins or 
by | answer any inquiries regarding opportunities for 
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Thomas Mfg. Co.. 3749Gay St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Instead of paying 
$2.50 to $3.50 else- 
where for ONE pair 
of overalis, just use 
the coupon below 
and we send in next 
mail, prepaid, THREE 
PAIRS of our genuine DUBL- 
WEAR unfading Indigo-blue 
Drill Overalls or Jackets—with- 
out acent ofadvance payment. 
You pay only $5.00 for the three 
pairs, on arrival ($5.25 west of 
Mississippi). Werefund money 
if not entirely satisfactory. 
You risk nothing. If you prefer, 
order one sample pair for $1.95. 
DUBLWEAR Overalls stand 
hard farm wear and constant 
washing; cut roomy; seams re- 
inforced and double stitched, 
six pockets: wide straps; 
double hitch; brass buttons. 
We guarantee, “A New pair if 
they rip.”” You'll call them the 
best overall value you ever 
saw. Farm Journal guarantee 
is back of ours. 











postpaid 3 pairs DUBLW EAR Oygraiie. 


Send Pd pay 
on arrival ($6.25 we 
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The Owner Of An 


Abenaque Engine 
Is Sure Of 


Satisfaction 
Because 


Quality 
Is Our Watchword 
W rite to Dept. “‘F’’ 
ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 














Don’t Cut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 






will reduce on ow a no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 


$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 














Good Horses *: 


Dr. Fish’s Liniment—a formula cont oe “ee Dr. Fish for the 
sufferings of man and . ne Use it for scalds 


ARE OFTEN RUINED | 
| lanolin or vaseline. 





rheumatism, . 
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Sore Necks and Shoulders 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


ORK horses often become disabled 
from sore necks or shoulders just at 
the busiest time of the year. For the 
most part the trouble is preventable. 
Have the collar fit properly. The 
collar and horse should be taken to the 
harness-maker for him to say whether 
the fit is correct; if not correct, he 
should mend matters as far as possible. 
Often it will pay best to buy a new, 
smooth, properly fitting collar, for the 
old rand ot or adjusted one rarely has a 
rfectly smooth bearing surface ; and 
it is the rough surface that causes sores. 
If the collar is too big or too small it will 


| be likely to cause sweeny. 


A new collar needs molding to the 
shoulders. Some soak the collar with 
hot water to make it more pliable and 
leave it in place for twenty-four hours 
after fitting to the shoulders. .Such a 
plan seldom is necessary if the harness- 
maker is allowed to do the fitting. The 
next important point after fitting is to 
have the hame-strap buckled tightly at 
the top and to have the tugs so adjusted 
on the hames as to bring the line of 
draft on to the collar in such a way that 
the collar willnot wobble on the shoulders 
or ‘‘ride’’ on the neck. 

The next important points are to keep 
the collar clean, dry and smooth. The 
collar should be removed at noon, wiped 
dry with a soft cloth, or damp cloth if 
that-proves necessary, and then set in 
the sun to dry. 
the collar and other harness on the body 
during the noon hour. We know this 
will cause many a busy man to protest ; 
but the time taken to remove and re- 
place the harness is well paid for by 
better conditions of the skin of the 
shoulders and neck. The driver should 
raise the collar every time the horse 
rests in the field, so that the air may 
play between the collar and skin. 

Bathing neck and shoulders two or 
three times a day with soft cold water 
containing a heaping teaspoonful of salt 
to the quart will do much to prevent sore 
shoulders, and at the first sign of irrita- 
tion one should determine and remove 
the cause of irritation. Often it will be 
found to be a too slim pole that springs 
from side to side and keeps the collar 
rubbing on neck and shoulders. Some- 
times it is wrong adjustment of the tugs 
on the singletrees and evener so that the 
one horse does not-have half of the draft 
onhis collar. Most often the cause is dirt, 
skin, hair and sweat dried on the face of 
the collar. This not only lacerates or 
rubs the skin but infects the sore with 
germs after it has formed. 

When a sore is seen to be starting, and 
the collar has been properly adjusted, 
bathe the part night and morning for 
if time can be spared, 
with hot water containing all thé boric 


| acid it will dissolve; then apply benzoated 


oxide of zinc ointment. If a lump forms 


| on neck or shoulder rub in veterinary 


iodex night and morning; but if thelump | 


increases in size or remains hot and sore, 
there is pus deep down in the tissues 
and it will have to be liberated. After 
that the best treatment is to pack the 


‘eavity once daily with oakum saturated | 
with a mixture of equal quantities of | 


turpentine and raw linseed-oil. Leavea 
tag of the oakum hanging out of the 
wound to act as adrain. Apply lard or 
vaseline to the sound skin under the 
opening. 


A good ointment for sore necks and | 


shoulders is made by mixing together 
one dram each of iodoform, tannic acid 
and boric acid, and five parts of lard, 
Substitute calomel 
Asa 


if iodoform odor is objectionable. ; 
qua 


dusting powder use a mixture a 4 
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HEAVE REMEDY 













E 
A CHANCE 


WE POSITIVELY CUAKANTEE 
5 BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 
TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 



















































+t has restored to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
te death by their owners 
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Clear Out RatsIn3 Nights ’ 

| “Rough On Rats” rids your premises of all F 
rats and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 1 

you mix with “Rough On Rats’’—that’s the ‘ 

secret, Rats won't eat the same food that 1 

| they know killed others. Varying the bait ( 

fools them. Druggists and general stores ] 

| sell “‘Rough On Rats"’—the most economical, , 

| surest exterminator. Write for “Ending 

Rats and Mice.”’ Mailed free to you. 

E$.WELLS Jersey City, 
I 
£ 
t 
€ 
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Sie 
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Ne ms 
Will R BP 
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Your Horse k 
Sold on Ww 
Its Merits u 
SEND TODAY ordi P. da 
AGENTS id on receipt # 
WANTED Write for descriptive booklet a u 

| MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 a a 
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i For keeping flies and a 
other insects off animals. 

and endorsed since ines oy 

leading dairymen. Cows give 

5% to 35% more milk during 

season if sprayed with 


worth $20 








fly 
Shoo-Fly. 


EN §1.95 work 


in milk and flesh on each cow inasingleseason. Excellent 
for galls. Allaysitching. Aids in healing cuts and sores, 
Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

Send $1.25 for enough Shoo-Ply to protect 10 cows 2}. 
weeks, also our 8-tube gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisiactory. Name Express Ojfice. Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1300 N. 10th St., Phila. | © 


Fistula ‘ei 
Aporozieatels 19 10, 000 to 
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| Fleming’s pepe 

| sical Sc Risneseetiors for free 

Be curcsee 
Fleming Bros., Chemists $i7ec"Chicess. 















‘DEATH TO EAVES! MEWTONCS 


ANO INDIGESTION 

5 Heaves by correcting 
cause—Indigestion. 
Colic, Staggers cto. Best © 
ditioner re w 

ller, 27 years sale. 

arge cans guarant 
cure Heaves or money refund 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. $.60 and Non 10 per can at 


or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, 


OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
I diately after burns, bruises 
tiseptic, soothing and 
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‘Turnips ‘for Dairy Cows 
By CHAS. OLIVE, Minnesota 
“Ho” shall I provide succulent feed 


for my dairy cows?”’ is a ques- 
tion often asked by the man without a 
silo, but seldom answered satisfactorily. 
Not so many years ago we were asking 
the same question, for we had no silo. 
We tried many kinds of crops. Turnips 
brought best results. 

We planted the purple top, flat bottom 
variety. They thrive almost anywhere, 
and grow very fast. We used to raise 
wagon loads of them each year on a 

iece of stubble land, after the crop had 
fons taken off. We produced two crops 
on that land, and the turnips cost us 
nothing but the seed and labor. 

Immediately after the earliest crop of 
grain, rye or barley had been harvested, 
we plow the field and drag it to create 
a bed of loose, mellow soil. With a drill 
we plant the seeds in rows, five or six 
inches apart in the rows. If the land is 
clean, very few weeds grow in the stub- 
ble fields. We never found it necessary 
to cultivate the turnips more than once. 

Another good way of growing a lot of 


* turnips cheaply, we found, is to plant 


them in the corn-field. When we are 
ready to make the last cultivation, we 
scatter the turnip seeds by hand and 
then go in with the cultivator. We usu- 
ally plant early in July. 

he first cold nights do not hurt the 
turnips. The frost sometimes bites the 
leaves a little but does not wither them. 
When ready, the turnips are easily pull- 
ed up by hand. We never trim them 
before hauling, for they are easier to 
handle with the leaveson. After haulin 
the roots home, we trim them and fee 
the leaves to the cows in the yard. The 
leaves furnish good succulent feed for 
many weeks. 

After being trimmed the turnips are 
put in a pile on the ground near the barn 
and covered with straw and earth. They 
keep well there till early winter, when 
we haul them into the barn, pile them 
up in a pyramid, and cover them with 
ary, clean straw. 

very morning and evening we chop 
up a few, mix the cuttings with bran, 
and feed to the milk cows. Their milk 
flow increases almost at once, and con- 
tinues high all winter. In fact, we be- 
lieve that turnips and bran make almost 
as good a succulent feed as ensilage. 


Market the Hogs Early 


| The time to sell hogs is when they are 


ready—that’s the best advice. But if it 
can be arranged so they are ready when 
the market is best, so much the better. 

In the last five years the hog market 


© has reached its highest point between 
_ the middle of September and the middle 
_ of October. The poorest market was 


in the latter part of December, and from 
then on until! March. 
Hogs are still high at this writing. 
obod can tell when they will go down. 
sod guess is that they will stay up 


Until next crop of pigs ison the market, 
- which will be next fall. In that case, 


who have their hogs ready before 


| the rush will get the best prices. There- 
_ fore, keep the pigs growing. 
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“Yes, it feels fine, too. 
And since it’s a Cloth- 
craft, it’s guaranteed 
to wear well.” 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 








—one reason 
a dollar goes further in 


this store is that we've taken every 
measure to safeguard its value. 


For not only do you get the manvu- 
facturer’s guarantee with each Cloth- 
craft suit — guaranteeing satisfactory 
wear and service—but you get our 
own guarantee of perfect fit and good 
looks. 


What better assurance of good value 
could any man have who is seeking to 
make his clothing-money go farthest ? 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


In Your Town 


Many interesting suggestions 
are in the new Clothe Clothes 
Book. A copy will be mailed 
you free—write The Joseph & 
Feiss Co., 630 St. Clair Avenue 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NECESSITIES 








Stewart Warning 
Signal, Hand-oper- 





Stewart-Equip Your Ford for Greater 
Convenience, Safety and Economy 


Do you know how far you go and how fast you go? 
not only because of the increased motoring satisfaction it gives 
you, but also from an economy standpoint. You can then check 
your motoring costs, know how much mileage you are getting 
from gasoline, oil and tires and prevent costly fines from speeding. 


A Stewart Speedometer provides the only accurate means of 
- $6. obtaining this most essential information. Automotive engineers 
have decided this point. 
all cars use the Stewart as standard equipment. 


That’s why 95% of 


Why should you experiment? Install a 


Stewart Speedometer and our Special Stewart 
Autoguard 
for Fords 
$10.00 


Stewart Instrument Board and know you 
have the best. 


Stewart Custombilt Necessities are the highest 


grade, most popular Ford Accessories. Any 
good dealer will be glad to show them to you. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stewart 


$1.00 


You should, 


V-Ray 
Spark 
Plug 




























This Watch Given 


as a reward for getting only three 4-year Subscriptions 
to The Farm Journal, new or renewal, at $1.00 each. 






rough work on the 
farm or for a boy at 
school, Each watch is 
given six days’ timing 
and 
























ENGINES. 
Free 





Back Guarantee. 





























| cating oil or grease. 
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Finger Board 











When a bit of sunshine hits you 
After passing of a cloud, 
When a bit of laughter hits you 
And your spine is feelin’ proud ; 
Don't forget to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minute that you sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 


Ts tighter the pinch the more bless- 
ed it is to share what we have with 
others. 


‘* Watch your bees at ten oclock,’’ is 
the advice for June in an almanac 112 
years old. 


The farmer who is bankrupt of ideas 
soon has a bankrupt farm and a bank- 
rupt pocketbook. 


Economy consists not in going without 
needed things so much as in using all 
things, money included, to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


Let’s not get so busy about the great 
things of the farm that we forget the 
cattle ticks, potato-bugs and such things. 
Give them all the dope they need. 


Nothing is saved by buying poor lubri- 
Less is required 
of the good oil and it is so much better 
for machinery of all kinds. 


The Farm Journal is pleased to learn 


| that The National Grange and The Na- 





tional Board of Farm Organizations have 


gotten together and intend to work to- 
gether for the best interests of farmers. 
We hope all others will get into the 
Band Wagon. 


A man who has been in one of the 
biggest cities in New York state told 
me that the prettiest cemetery he had 
seen there did not have a lawn-mower 
in it, but had a flock of sheep that kept 
everything mowed alike. Why not try 
this in country cemeteries ? J. 


‘* John,’’ said the father, as he looked 
suspiciously at his young hopeful, ‘‘how 
many rows of corn did you hoe this 
morning in the corn-field down by the 
trout brook?’’ ‘‘ When I finish the row 


I have been working on, and hoe seven - 


more, I shall have eight rows hoed,”’ 
said the present angler and future 
George Washington. 


| “ A walk of ‘stepping stones’ on that Ex- 





That’s a good idea. 


perimental Farm would not only be 
attractive but decidedly convenient in 
muddy weather,’’ says one of Our Folks 
in Colorado. ‘‘If you can find a lot of 
flat stones you will be in luck. If these 
are not at hand you can make stones out 
of cement, with the box shown in the 


@upper part of the sketch for a mold. 


et the inside of the shallow box, or 
line it with paper, before putting in the 
wet cement. A little old wire coiled 
about in this will make the blocks less 


likely to break. When the cement is: 


lace with 


set, turn out the blocks and 
he blocks 


the level edge, as shown. 


can be level with the ground or olignt® 


raised above it.’’ Thank you, frie 
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For cuts and 
wounds 


Absorbine, Jr. may be used with full 
assurance that it will cleanse, heal 
and halt infection. It is purely herbal. 
You want Absorbine, Jr. because it 
gives double service—as a powerful 
antiseptic and a most efficient liniment. 


Absorbine. Je 


THE ANTISEPT NIMENT 


should be kept constantly in the medicine 
chest at home, factory or office. Doing double 
the duty of ordinary liniments it naturally has 
many more practical uses. 


It is just the thing for tired, sore, aching feet. 
Takes out the sting and burning and gives the 
feet “increased mileage.” 


Helps limber up heavy tennis 
legs and takes the stiffness out 
of golf shoulders. Good for rid- 
ding stiff joints and muscles of 
inflammation ; for lamenese and 
swellings. 

Use Absorbine, Jr. freely full 
strength for sprains and bruised 
conditions, or diluted as an 
after-the-game rub down. 

Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 

at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent to 
your address on receipt of 10¢c stamp. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 























Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“IT hear you. I can hear now as 

well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 

I would not know I 





visible. 
had them in, myself, only 
" that T hear all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. Ih- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.’’ Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





Catch Fish, Berea 


Folding, Gal Galvaniz 
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[ Hair Health 
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Heartsease and Gentian 
[Continued from page 14] 


Madam Cheney responded. “ But it isn’t nec- 
essary. You have brought some flowers for 
the church, I see. I will attend to them.” 

All of Horace Ludlow’s assurance wilted. 
The promptness with which his asters were 
whisked into the house and he himself bowed 
down the steps assured him that if Eloise did 
not realize the meaning of his attentions, her 
mother did, and far from approvingly. 

The next Sunday afternoon, Horace Ludlow 
walked on Edgecomb Bridge. This time he 
was equipped with a tiny woodsy basket in 
which a slender maiden-hair fern was grow- 
ing. Eloise also walked on Edgecomb Bridge, 
but not alone! Madam Cheney accompanied 
her daughter on her errand of merc In- 
spired by a sudden resolve Horace walked Sp 
to the pair and offered his basket. 

“May I give you these ferns, Miss Cheney ?” 
he ventured. 

Madam Cheney forestalled her daughter. 
“Thank you, Mr.—eh—Ludlow,” she said. 
“We will take them to our old friend, Madam 
Turner.” And Madam Cheney swept on, 
leaving the man standing foolishly on the 
bridge behind them. Eloise, without a back- 
ward glance, trailed in her mother’s wake. 

“The poor little thing,” Horace muttered 
to himself. “She hasn’t any spirit of her 
own. She wanted to speak to me!” His 
eyes fell upon something red lying on the 
bridge. It was the little copy of the Psalms 
from which Eloise read to the old schoolmis- 
tress. He picked it up and slipped it in his 
pocket. 

The next week Horace Ludlow left Birch 
Point. He carried a dead hope in his heart, 
and a little red psalm book, frail remem- 
brance of that futile aspiration, in his pocket. 

Five years later, Horace Ludlow, browned 
and matured, and valued partner of a thriving 
western lumber company, found a wounded 
lumberman in a tract of forest he was estimat- 
ing. Horace took the man to his camp and 
doctored him with the skill of a woodsman. 
After he had bound up the crushed foot on 
which the poor chap had been hobbling for 
weary miles, he recognized him as one of his 
fellow workmen in the Birch Point shipyard. 

The wounded man was pathetically glad to 
see some one who established a link with 
home. Half-delirious, he babbled ceaselessly 
of happenings in his home town, from which 
he had been absent but a few months. Pres- 
ently he mentioned the Cheneys. Madam 
Cheney, it seems, had been very ill. She 
thought she was dying and made Eloise prom- 
ise to marry a young sea-captain who had 
spent the time between cruises for the past 
few years in Birch Point. He had, it seems, 
bestowed many segs ee unrequited attentions 
on Eloise. Eloise steadily discouraged 
the young skipper, without being able to give 
any definite reason for her inability to care 
for him, but she was also unable to refuse the 
request of her dying mother. She accepted 
the captain, formally, at her mother’s bedside, 
and then Madam Cheney got well! 

Madam Cheney, nevertheless, held Eloise 
to her promise. The girl at last consented to 
set a day for the wedding; it was exactly one 
week distant. 

When at last his patient was asleep, Hor- 
ace Ludlow opened the trunk in the corner of 
his tent and took from it a little red psalm 
book.’ Between its leaves lay a sprig of 
heartsease. Little heartsease it had brought 
him, he reflected, as he fingered it ruefully, 
and little there was likely to be for the girl 
who gave it to him if she married the man for 
whom she had been induced to set the wed- 
ding day. He remembered the man distinctly 
as a young renegade he had known in Boston 
years before here were rumors that the 
man had a wife in a Brazilian port. 

Was it his duty to interfere and save Eloise 
—to save any girl—from such a marriage? 
All the old desire which he thought had been 
quelled in the past surged back into his con- 
sciousness with stinging force. It was in- 
credible that her mother should be willing to 
sacrifice Eloise to an ignoble man. Surely, 
Madam Cheney was ignorant of the man’s 
character. 

Horace Ludlow spent the morning making 
provision for the care of the lumberman who 
was too ill to be left alone; then he packed his 
belongings for a journey. By noon he was 
swinging along the state road to the nearest 
station, behind a team of fresh post horses. 
By night he was at the station, impatiently 
waiting for an eastern cm gage e had but 
five days to get his proof in to her 
daughter’s betrothed into tunginte form and 
present it to Madam Cheney. 

[To be concluded in July] 
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Owna SELECTED’ Farm 


In Western Canada 
— Make Bigger Profits! 


The most Wonderful epgortunity in in the world for Busi- 
ness Farmers is in the ’ Farms, which can 
be bought for $15 to $40 an acre ~ Aah the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways in Western Canada. 


“SELECTED” Farms 


These ‘‘ SELECTED ” Farms are carefully chosen from 
the cream of the richest wheat and cattle country in 
America, to meet your special needs, by experts repre- 
14,000 miles of railway, whose advice, while free 
to settlers, is of great practical value. 


A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends a helpful hand to home seekers. 
Friendly neighbors—splendid schools, eee and social 
life—every benefit that you formerly tore you 
in this wonderfully prosperous ‘‘ LAST 


Big Profits in Wheat, Bost 


and Dairy Cattle 


‘“* SELECTED” Farms average more than 20 bushels of 
wheat ry acre. Under specially favorable conditions a 
yield of 50 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 
ield great profits. Stock thrive 
which in many sections cure stand- 
ing and make fine —. Cattle and horses require only 
natural shelter most of the winter and bring high prices 
without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
There is a small tax on the land, wat buildings, improve- 
ments, animals, machiner: and nal peSerte are all 
tax exempt. Terms on ‘ ELE ED” Farms: About 10 
per cent cash down, balance in equal payueuntes over a term 
of years; interest usually 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Home Seekers 
Special railway rates will be made for homeseekers 
an their effects to encourage personal inspection of the 
‘SELECTED ”’ |Farms along the lines of the Canadian 
National Reilwaye. be sent free on 

request. WRIT DAY! 


Beef and dairy cattle 


Full information wil 
OR MAIL COUPON 





DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources 
Canadian National Railways 
Dept. 400A Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me free and without obligation to 
me, complete information on the items concerning 
Western Canada checked below. 
Opportunities for big profits in wheat 
Big money-making from stock raising 
Special Railway Rates for Home Seekers 
Business and Industrial Opportunities 
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of Highest 
Efficiency 


$2800 


F. oO. B. Detroit 


Finished in either 

# nickel or black 

poner qaeme and packed 
in strong cartons— 

Weight complete only OF pounds. 


NATIONAL Zs aviator 


The new Ford National ZIG ZAG Radiator 
is equal in material, Letay bene # i finish 
to those installed upon the worl ex- 
ee cars. One on your sturd "Bor will 
tly to its sppearance a and ficiency. 
¢ t prevent overheati driving 
conditions Fienibitity. i 
and con eliminates ordinary 
troubles. A national ZIG ZAG Radi 
er driving comfort economi 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direct 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. 
Radiator Division Detroit, Mich. 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy,”” says Shakespeare. 


Odd Mention 


The Farm Journal says: ‘Open your eyes 
and see something of odd mention every day, 
Write and tell us about it.” 





from the United States during the 

war runs into startling figures. In 
the last four years of the war, 1915 to 
1918, inclusive, the total exports were 
1,096,055 gross tons, or 2,455,165,802 
pounds. 


Te total of barbed wire shipped 
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During March, 4,630 farmers obtained 
loans from the Federal Farm Loan As- 
sociations. These loans amounted to 
$15,946,277, or an average of $3,444.12 

r farm. Eighty thousand farmers have 
Coda aided in this way, and the beauty 
of it is, when you are done paying your 
interest the mortgage is paid, too. 
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In an ordinary column there are 10,000 
pieces of type, there are seven wrong 
positions that a letter may be put in, 
there are 70,000 chances to make errors, 
and millions of chances for transposi- 
tions. In the short sentence, ‘‘ To be or 
not to be,’’ by transpositions alone it is 
possible to make 2,759,022 errors. So 
you can see the perils that beset a 
printer. 
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‘‘On page 67 of your April issue is a 
uotation from ‘2 Esdras XIV: Ps 
here is Esdras found?’’ 
Nebraska. S. N. D. 
The first two books of the Apocrypha, 
of which there are fourteen, are the 
books of Esdras. These are the part of 
the Bible which has been rejected. They 
used to be bound in with it, and will be 
found in some old editions. The Apoc- 
rypha is also bound separately. 
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Edgar Crammond, a prominent finan- 
cial writer, estimates the direct cost of 
the war t6 the Allies at $141,800,000,000, 
and to the Central European powers at 
$68,375,000,000. He estimates the total 
cost of the war, including indirect losses, 
at $260,000,000,000. There has been 
nothing approaching this destruction of 
capital wealth in the history of the 
world. The immediate result is to be 
found in the high cost of living and uni- 
versal wage increase. Mr. Crammond 
concludes from past experiences that 
the fall in the price of commodities and 
wages will be slow and gradual. 
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Country Boys as Presidents 


Ne boy who aspires to the president’s 
chair needs to feel that he is handi- 
capped because he is a farmer’s son. If 
he has the ability to fill it, it is 


Gasoline at Your Service 

















Few the most interesting producing 
oil-well in the entire oil world is one 
that yields almost pure gasoline. The 
product is so nearly pure that it is taken 
direct from the well, or rather from the 
stock tanks at the well, and poured into 
automobiles, being used the same as 
gasoline for power. 

When it first ‘came in,” this well was 
a light ‘‘gusher,’’ but soon simmered 
down so that now it produces only from 
ten to fifteen barrels a day. It is still 
flowing, however. It has never been 
pumped. It is located in Oklahoma, and 
is one of the very few producing wells 
that lie on the old Indian Territory side 
of the line. 

The value of the product from this 
unique ‘‘ gasoline well’’ was not recog- 
nized when it was first drilled, and for 
some time the fifteen barrels a day were 
permitted to run out of the hole and 
down a gulley, being completely wasted. 
It was of a yellowish green color, and 
the oil company did not understand just 
what the) product was. It evaporated 
so — that attention was attracted 
to it, and in this manner its true value 
was discovered. Such wells are real finds. 


Do You Think They’re Twins? 


It’s really simple when you know how. 
Just block off half your film at the lens 
and expose half your film or plate. Then 
shift your subject and block off the half 
exposed first. But don’t kick over the 
tripod or you will never get it back in 
its registered position. The camera is 
a wonderful invention. Have you one? 
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Good after Thirty-Nine Years 


HE following advice appeared in the 
June Farm Journal thirty-nine years 
ago: 

There is a right time to cut wheat and 
it is as soon as the grain has passed 
from the milky to the doughy state. It 
will then not shrivel nor lose weight, 
the grains will not be rough and harsh 
nor the bran brittle. At this period the 
bran is thin and most elastic, can be best 
separated, and will leave the largest 
propertion of white flour. From this 
time, until it becomes overripe, the bran 
will continue to thicken and become 
more brittle, and as the bran thickens 
and increases in weight, the yield of 
flour will decrease in the same ratio. 
Wheat cut in its doughy state must not 
be left to lie in the hot sun to dry sud- 
denly, but should be bound and shocked 
at once, and if capped, all the better so 
as to cure as slowly as possible. Early 
cutting has the advantage of less loss by 
shelling in the field, the straw will be 
brighter and more valuable for feed, and 
the sheaves will pack in much less space 
than when cut after being fully ripe. 
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Were You Born in June? 


HE following people were born in 
June. Can you add your birthday to 
the list ? 
Jefferson Davis, b. June 8, 1808 
Nathan Hale, b. June 6, 1755 
John Howard Payne, b. June 9, 1791 
Frederick A. Cook, b. June 10, 1865 
Wilmer Atkinson, b. June 13, 1840 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, b. June 14, 1811 
[Henry Ward Beecher, b. June 24, 1813 
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Many Uses for Milk 


a nog nel recently have discovered 
that the casein of milk makes prob- 
ably the best enamel covering for aero- 
plane wings. The paint from casein 
dries quickly, is as smooth as enamel, 

and in a few hours becomes im- 





within his reach. The country 
boy ——— asks if he has as 
much of a chance to reach it as 
the city boy. 

To answer his question, let him 
learn of the twenty-seven men 
who have been president. Four- 
teen of them were country boys, 
born and brought up on the farm. 
Washington, Jefferson and Jack- 
son were farmers by profession. 
Several others, notably Lincoln, 
were farmers during early man- 
hood. Many of the presidents 
owned and managed Sevens 

Most of our early presidents, 
Washington,. Jefferson, Madi- 








pervious to weather conditions. 


four principal uses: 
preparation of plastic masses and 
galalith as a substitute for horn, 
ivory, celluloid. 2. As a paint 
ing material. 3. As a mucilage 
andcement. 4. Asadressing 
color-fixing medium in textiles. 
It is used in plastic masses 
for the making of combs, collar 
buttons, imitation linoleum 8 
leather, and bone and electrical 
insulating material. Galaliti 
meaning ‘‘ milk stone,’’ is m 
from casein into imitation-m 








son, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, 

retired to their farms after serving 
their terms. All of our presidents 
have been deeply interested in the 
farmer and have encouraged agricul- 
ture. Lincoln helped to get through 
Congress the Morrill Act which made 
the state agricultural! colleges possible. 
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Be co wrong again. This is one 
and the same man. Here we have 
the professor enjo “i, quiet checker 
ame with himself. Notice how deep 
is study is as he contemplates his own 


move. 
Yes, that’s it: How did we do it? 


ble, colored furniture deco 
tions, electrical insulations, and the lil 
a ol 


‘‘Mary had a swarm of bees, 
And they, to save their lives, © 
Must go wherever Mary goes— ~ 
*Cause Mary had the hives. 









Casein after being extracted ¥ 
from skim-milk and dried has | 
1. In the % 














































































































The taste is the test of 
Coca-Cola quality. “The 
flavor is the quality itself. 
Nobody has ever been able to 


successfully imitate Coca-Cola, 
because its quality is indelibly 





registered in the taste of the 
American public. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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No Punctures 


No Blowouts 





cold, or melt, soften or ‘‘run’’ from extreme heat—but we 
needed SOMETHING MORE to convince us that ESSENKAY 
Tire Filler was RIGHT. We needed the positive proof of 
thousands of ACTUAL USERS of ESSENKAY. 


So we reached out into the farming section of America through the great 
farm publications like The Farm Journal, offering ESSENKAY on our 
FREE TRIAL PLAN—fully realizing that if ESSENKAY ‘“‘made good” 
on rough country roads—over hills and levels—through mud and mire— 
sand and water—our proof was complete! We knew that we could easily 
sell the city man, if we could satisfy the exacting demands of country car 
owners. And ESSENKAY press’ this gruellin ng test—it has made a 
nation-wide success. There is probably an ESSENKAY user today 


within 50 miles of any spot in the United States. 


Over 75,000 Car Owners Now Use 


L. SSCP: 





It is safe and sensible to follow the lead of over 75,000 car 
owners, who have installed ESSENKAY in place of air in their 
tires as a result of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. These users had 
to be ‘‘shown’’—and they WERE SHOWN—that ESSENKAY 
prevents punctures and blowouts—doubles tire mileage—saves 
all expense of inner tubes, extra tires and rims, pumps, jacks 


and repair kits, and that it rides like air. 
Doubles Tire Mileage 
Essenkay 
Week 


Tires filled with ESSENKAY are always .at uniform 

pressure—they cannot be deflated or run “flat,” thus 

they wear down to the last layer of fabric. 10,000 to 

20,000 miles on ESSENKA Y-filled tires is the rule, not 
All over America May 
28th to June 8rd will be 
a national event, cen- 
tering the interest of 


the exception. 
millions of motorists 


First Cost—Last Cost 
on ESSENKAY, the 


ESSENKAY does not wear out like tires, It can be 
used over and over again. As tires wear down to the 
last er s — _ a, anes yoy ae 
may taken out an to new tires. ere- Besther < ~ Aig Tire 
Filler. Ask your near- - 
est dealer, or write us 
direct. 





fore ESSENKAY is an investment and not an expense. 
Many of our users have used the same ESSENKAY 
for over 5 years. 


Send the Free Coupon 


me costs nothing to investigate ESSENKAY. The Free 

pon brings all the facts about this pare tire 
ym gow and full details of our FREE Ls sone OFFER. 
Cut out, sign and mail the Coupon now! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 

















Studebaker, driven by J. G. 
Henning, Richmond, Virginia, 
5000 miles, Trans-Continental 
tour, on Essenkay filled tires. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CoO. 
20-220 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Without send details free trial 
Ressuhee Tine Piller ns copy, of testimonial lecters’and free eerste 
“The Story of Essenkay.” 
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On Country Roads with Over-Loads 
Essenkay Proved Best by Every Test! 


ESSENKAY, the Better-Than-Air Tire Filler, laid the foundation of its wonderful success by actual 
PERFORMANCE on rough country roads. When ESSENKAY had been perfected by the scientists, 
chemists and engineers to meet every laboratory test against heat, cold, moisture, pressure, etc:, 
our problem was to test it in ACTUAL ROAD USE under the most unfavorable conditions. 


We knew that ESSENKAY was as resilient as air—that it would not freeze or harden from extreme 

















Fits all size tires 
on all type rims 


Maxwell, owned by Rev. Dr. 
Wm. A. Woodford, Seymour, 
Conn., has used the same 
Essenkay over three years. 





Free Trial Offer 


To introduce ESSENKAY in territory where we 
have no dealers, we send it on free trial. Test it 
under your own road and loading conditions. If your 
passenger car carries 5 people, crowd in 8 If 
your truck carries a ton, put on 2 tons, Ride over 
smooth or rough roads including hilly or sandy 
country—through mud and water—muck and mire. 
Stand the car loaded on concrete floor to prove that 
it will not flatten. Make any other test you see fit. 
If you are not convinced that ESSENKAY rides like 
air, that it will double tire mileage, that you cannot 
be troubled by punctures, blowouts or slow leaks— 
that it will not flatten, crumble or deteriorate in any 
way—send it back—the test will cost you nothing. 
This is owr guarantee. Now turn to page 1 and read 
Farm Journal’s Guarantee. 


The Essenkay Products Company 
20-220 West Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEALERS :—This company will consider applications from respcasible 
territory. 
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' MEMBER, AMERICAN TIRE FILLER INDUSTRY (Inc.) 
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